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FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGET REQUEST FOR THE DE- 
FENSE THREAT REDUCTION AGENCY AND THE CHEM- 
ICAL BIOLOGICAL DEFENSE PROGRAM: COMBATING 
WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION IN A CHANGING 
GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Intelligence, Emerging 
Threats and Capabilities, 
Washington, DC, Tuesday, April 8, 2014. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:04 a.m., in room 
2212, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mac Thornberry (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAC THORNBERRY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTELLIGENCE, EMERGING THREATS AND CAPABILITIES 

Mr. Thornberry. Subcommittee will come to order. Today we 
are holding a hearing on combating weapons of mass destruction 
in a changing global environment. 

This is part of our regular series of hearings in preparation for 
the 2015 National Defense Authorization Act and we are focusing 
today primarily on the budget for the Defense Threat Reduction 
Agency [DTRA] and Chemical Biological Defense Programs. 

So I appreciate very much all of our witnesses being here. Hope- 
fully you all understand that schedules are difficult, with four votes 
and a variety of things. 

So with that in mind, I am going to forego any further opening 
statement and yield to the distinguished gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES R. LANGEVIN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM RHODE ISLAND, RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, EMERGING THREATS AND CAPA- 
BILITIES 

Mr. Langevin. Well thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want to thank our witnesses for being here today. 

My opening statement is going to be very brief, but the report 
of the 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review [QDR], as the ones before 
it, recognized that the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
be they nuclear, biological, chemical, or radiological, remains a 
great threat to our country, our allies, and our friends. Conven- 
tional strategic deterrence is a key component to our national de- 
fense, and the nuclear surety program is an important part of that. 

( 1 ) 
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However, keeping WMD [weapons of mass destruction] out of the 
hands of violent extremists remains a significant challenge. In an 
increasingly connected world there is real potential for those weap- 
ons-related technologies to spread and evolve, especially when you 
are dealing with dual-use technologies, which are hard to know 
what the original purposes were, whether it is going to he nefarious 
intent or for something that is necessary or positive. 

Accordingly, the QI3 r states that the global prevention, detec- 
tion, and response efforts are essential to address dangers across 
the WMD spectrum before they confront the homeland. 

Our witnesses today represent organizations critical to those 
tasks, and I look forward to hearing absent your efforts. 

However, it appears that the trends for your budget requests are 
on a downward path, and I find that concerning. Funding is de- 
creasing as the threats we face are becoming more prolific and so- 
phisticated, including as yet unknown pathogens or nontraditional 
chemical agents or weaponized biologies. 

Today we seek a better understanding of how these budget pro- 
posals will meet our national security requirements for countering 
WMD. Look forward to your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And with that I will yield back. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank the gentleman. 

I will just say I share his concerns. I think he is right. 

We are pleased to have Mr. Andrew Weber, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Nuclear, Chemical, and Biological Defense Programs; 
Ms. Rebecca Hersman, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction; Mr. Kenneth Myers, Di- 
rector of Defense Threat Reduction Agency; and Mr. Carmen Spen- 
cer, Joint Program Executive Officer, Chemical and Biological De- 
fense. 

Without objection, your complete written statements will be 
made part of the record, and you will each be recognized to summa- 
rize your comments if you can. 

Mr. Weber. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW C. WEBER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

OF DEFENSE FOR NUCLEAR, CHEMICAL, AND BIOLOGICAL 

DEFENSE PROGRAMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Weber. Thank you. 

Chairman Thornberry, Ranking Member Langevin, and distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee, thank you for inviting us to 
testify about Department of Defense [DOD] countering weapons of 
mass destruction programs. I am pleased to be here with my es- 
teemed colleagues. 

While my testimony for the record provides more detail, I want 
to briefly highlight two examples of what we have achieved re- 
cently through our country’s investments in countering chemical, 
biological, and nuclear threats. The first is the Department’s con- 
tribution to destroying serious chemical weapons materials, which 
the Assad regime used to kill civilians in Syria last summer and 
posed a looming threat to Israel, Jordan, and the region. 

This week a team of U.S. Army civilians arrived in Rota, Spain, 
to begin their mission of neutralizing some of Syria’s most dan- 
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gerous chemicals. They will perform this work aboard the motor 
vessel [MV] Cape Ray using Field Deployable Hydrolysis Systems. 

Carmen, Ken, and others on our team led some of the greatest 
scientists, engineers, and managers in the Department of Defense 
to develop these systems within just 6 months based on safe, prov- 
en chemical weapons destruction technology — a true testament to 
what the Department of Defense can contribute to U.S. and inter- 
national security. I hope you will join me in keeping the team 
aboard the Cape Ray in your thoughts through the coming months 
as they help to eliminate the destabilizing threat of Syria’s chem- 
ical weapons program. 

Their work follows on the heels of our success in assisting the 
Libyans in destroying the last of Gaddafi’s weapons of mass de- 
struction. Through DOD’s Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduc- 
tion [CTR] program, we provided security upgrades, technical ex- 
pertise, and support to the transitional council and elected govern- 
ment of Libya. 

This February I joined our Libyan partners, U.S. Ambassador 
Deborah Jones, the director general of the Nobel Prize-winning Or- 
ganization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, and others to 
celebrate the destruction of Libya’s last chemical weapons. In both 
Tripoli and at the destruction site near Waddan, we had the honor 
of meeting dozens of Libyan workers who have put an end to the 
threat of Gaddafi’s weapons of mass destruction. 

These are just two recent examples of our success in leading U.S. 
innovation and developing international partnerships to mitigate 
the risk of states, terrorist organizations, or rogue individuals ac- 
cessing and using chemical, biological, and nuclear materials. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request allows us to con- 
tinue countering the threat of weapons of mass destruction in an 
astonishing variety of ways. Our work ranges from pathogen con- 
solidation and medical biodefense and countermeasure work, bio- 
defense preparedness with the Republic of Korea, to nuclear 
counterterrorism and threat reduction cooperation with two of our 
closest allies — the United Kingdom and France — to our efforts to 
improve our response to a potential nuclear incident or accident 
here in the United States. 

I hope my testimony for the record highlights that we are leading 
the Department of Defense in innovation and agility, countering 
the weapons of mass destruction threats that exist today and fore- 
seeing, preparing for, and preventing those that may emerge in the 
future. This work is critical for protecting the American people and 
promoting U.S. security interests globally. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given us to testify today 
and would be pleased to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weber can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 27.] 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you. 

Ms. Hersman. 
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STATEMENT OF REBECCA K.C. HERSMAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR COUNTERING WEAPONS OF 

MASS DESTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Ms. Hersman. Chairman Thornberry, Ranking Member 
Langevin, and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to tes- 
tify today with my colleagues from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Defense Threat Reduction Agency, and the Joint Pro- 
gram Executive Office for Chemical and Biological Defense about 
DOD’s ongoing efforts to counter the threats posed by weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Pursuit and potential use of WMD by actors of concern pose a 
grave threat to the security of the United States as well as that 
of our allies and partners around the world. The constant evolution 
of weapons materials, tactics, and technologies will continue to 
challenge our ability to deter, detect, and defend against these 
threats. 

At the same time, the interconnectedness of global communities 
allows WMD threats to proliferate at the speed of an airliner, a 
missile, or even the Internet. Countering such threats requires 
flexible and agile responses, capable partners, as well as whole-of- 
department, whole-of-government, and even whole-of-international- 
community solutions. 

For DOD, cooperation is a force multiplier, enabling swift, com- 
prehensive action to respond to existing and emerging WMD 
threats. The extraordinary effort to deal with serious chemical 
weapons program unprecedented in its scale, speed, and com- 
plexity, is a case in point. 

Today, thanks to our international partners and support from 
Congress, Syria’s chemical weapons program is on the path to 
elimination. The centerpiece of the tJ.S. contribution, the motor 
vessel Cape Ray, is outfitted with DOD’s recently developed Field 
Deployable Hydrolysis Systems and manned by the finest experts 
from our operational and technical communities. It is now ready to 
neutralize the most dangerous chemicals in the Syrian arsenal in 
a safe, secure, and environmentally sound fashion. 

This type of creative, collaborative approach to a WMD challenge 
can’t be the exception; it must be the rule. 

In addition to chemical weapons threats, other WMD concerns 
warrant similar collaborative approaches today. On the biological 
front, advancing technology, unsecured pathogen stores, and weak 
national controls create dangerous opportunities for hostile state 
and non-state actors to acquire, proliferate, or use biological agents 
with potentially catastrophic consequences. 

To protect our forces, reduce risks to our citizens, and respond 
effectively to crises, DOD must build holistic solutions across its 
bio-prevention and biodefense efforts. We will continue to prioritize 
efforts to secure pathogens worldwide, foster a strong bio-security 
culture, enhance detection and strategic warning, and integrate 
more effectively with partners. 

At the same time, we must protect our forces against a broader 
range of biological agents and preserve their ability to dominate 
the battlefield even when biological risks are present. We recognize 
that DOD’s efforts to protect our forces and our security from bio- 
logical threats rely heavily on the broader public health infrastruc- 
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ture, and accordingly, we have strengthened relationships with 
health services, academia, and industry partners. 

This need for cross-cutting collaboration is required at the inter- 
national level, as well. The administration’s Global Health Security 
Agenda, which calls for accelerated international progress in im- 
proving capacities to prevent, detect, and respond to outbreaks of 
infectious disease, is fully aligned with DOD priorities and allows 
us to leverage our existing investments effectively in support of en- 
hanced global capacities. 

Of course, nuclear threats also remain a prominent concern. Un- 
less arrested and reversed, the nuclear ambitions of countries like 
North Korea and Iran can imperil the interests of the United 
States and our allies and partners around the world, creating in- 
stability and increasing the likelihood that other nations may seek 
to become nuclear-armed states. 

Our goal remains to prevent proliferation and prevent the loss of 
control of nuclear materials, components, or weapons themselves 
through better nuclear security and proliferation prevention efforts. 
At the same time, however, DOD will continue to work closely with 
U.S. interagency and foreign partners to enhance our planning and 
capabilities for nuclear terrorist threats or incidents. 

Looking ahead, our counter-WMD efforts must address not only 
today’s challenges but also those that may emerge in the future. In 
doing so, we must bring the full countering WMD tool kit to bear, 
leveraging partnerships and lessons learned to respond quickly and 
decisively. 

I thank you for your support for the fiscal year 2015 budget and 
look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hersman can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 35.] 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you. 

Mr. Myers. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH A. MYERS III, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE 
THREAT REDUCTION AGENCY 

Mr. Myers. Chairman Thornberry, Ranking Member Langevin, 
members of the subcommittee, it is an honor to be here today to 
share with you the work being done to counter the threats posed 
by the proliferation and use of weapons of mass destruction. 

There are three entities co-located at our facility at Fort Belvoir: 
the Defense Threat Reduction Agency, the United States Strategic 
Command Center [SCC] for Combating Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion, and the United States Strategic Command [USSTRATCOM] 
Standing Joint Force Headquarters for Elimination. Each one of 
these entities has different mission areas, authorities, require- 
ments, and funding, but they are all located together and inter- 
twined in order to leverage expertise and coordinate efforts. 

Our success is determined by what doesn’t happen — what we 
prevent, what we help to interdict, what we eliminate, what we 
mitigate, and how prepared we are to respond. 

As a combat support agency we are available 24 hours a day to 
support the combatant commands and military services to respond 
to any WMD threat. This requires us to not only address current 
needs but also to anticipate future threats to our warfighters. 
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At our Defense Agency role we manage a research and develop- 
ment portfolio to develop tools and capabilities. In fact, DTRA pro- 
vides the Special Operations Command with all of their counter- 
proliferation science and technology. 

As a USSTRATCOM Center, we support the synchronization of 
Department of Defense planning efforts to counter weapons of mass 
destruction. And the complementary Standing Joint Force Head- 
quarters for Elimination provides operational support for U.S. mili- 
tary task forces in hostile environments. 

One of the best examples of the capabilities that DTRA/SCC can 
provide and the missions that we take on is our work in Syria. We 
had the expertise to evaluate the serious WMD threat; we devel- 
oped the needed technology with Carmen Spencer and his team at 
Edgewood; and we provided planning support to all aspects of the 
operation. Now the Cape Ray, the ship that houses the two Field 
Deployable Hydrolysis Systems, stands ready to begin destruction 
once all the chemical materials are out of Syria. 

Another mission-critical area for us is the intersection of ter- 
rorism and the acquisition of WMD materials, particularly biologi- 
cal threats. This is an emerging and evolving threat and we are ex- 
panding our areas of cooperation to stay one step ahead. 

We work closely with the Centers for Disease Control [CDC] and 
we often pursue global health security projects together inter- 
nationally. CDC handles public health issues but they are not 
equipped to address the security threats posed by deadly patho- 
gens. We are. 

I am proud to announce that earlier this year we signed a memo- 
randum of understanding and strategy for joint work with the 
CDC. These documents will maximize our effectiveness related to 
bio-threats around the world and ensure there is no duplication of 
efforts. 

Finally, DTRA/SCC recently completed the destruction of 
weaponized mustard agent in Libya. As ASD [Assistant Secretary 
of Defense] Weber mentioned, we destroyed 517 mustard-filled ar- 
tillery rounds, eight 500-pound aerial bombs, and 45 launch tubes. 

I am proud of what our team has achieved and believe that we 
are good stewards of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

As we look to fiscal year 2015, I am confident that we are pre- 
pared to address future WMD threats around the world. I am hope- 
ful that the committee will fully support our budget and allow us 
to continue our important work. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here today, and I 
would be pleased to respond to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Myers can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 45.] 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you. 

Mr. Spencer. 

STATEMENT OF CARMEN J. SPENCER, JOINT PROGRAM EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER FOR CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL DEFENSE, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Langevin, and 
distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to testify on behalf of the Department of Defense Chem- 
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ical and Biological Defense Program. I am going to provide an up- 
date regarding the program’s contribution to the mission of coun- 
tering weapons of mass destruction. 

The fiscal year 2015 budget request for the program includes 
$320.5 million for procurement, $553.6 million for advanced devel- 
opment, and $407.2 million for science and technology efforts, for 
a total of $1,387 billion. The budget request supports the program’s 
four enduring strategic goals of equipping the force, preventing sur- 
prise, maintaining our infrastructure, and leading the enterprise. 

Continued realization of these goals is significantly impacted by 
progress in our emphasis areas of medical countermeasures, 
diagnostics, biosurveillance, and nontraditional agent defense. 

Medical countermeasures include capabilities to protect our 
warfighters against chemical, biological, and radiological threats. 
We develop both prophylaxes, such as vaccines to immunize per- 
sonnel, and therapeutics to treat personnel in the event of expo- 
sure. 

To harmonize our efforts with other Federal agencies, DOD par- 
ticipates in a Public Health Emergency Medical Countermeasures 
Enterprise, which is led by the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Typifying coordination within this interagency body is the 
Portfolio Advisory Committee, which works to ensure that we align 
DOD and Health and Human Services resources for medical coun- 
termeasures development. 

To accelerate the fulfillment of our unique requirements we are 
establishing the DOD Medical Countermeasures Advanced Devel- 
opment and Manufacturing Capability. The intent is flexible and 
modular manufacturing to support DOD quantities, which are sig- 
nificantly less than Health and Human Services quantities for the 
overall U.S. population. We are working with our unique industrial 
base, which in this specialized area is normally small business. 

With respect to DOD diagnostics, the ability to rapidly identify 
agents of concern, we have sharpened our portfolio by increasing 
the capability of our fielded product while moving forward to de- 
velop our follow-on system. The plan is for this follow-on capability, 
known as the next-generation diagnostic system, to replace the cur- 
rently fielded joint bio agent identification and diagnostic system 
beginning in 2017. 

Consistent with the National Strategy for Biosurveillance and 
Global Health Security Agenda, we are applying our expertise and 
equipment to improve situational awareness for the warfighter. A 
prime example is our ongoing Joint United States Forces Korea 
Portal and Integrated Threat Recognition advanced technology 
demonstration, also known by the acronym JUPITR. Currently un- 
derway, this effort is providing specific detection and analysis re- 
sources to address the need for biosurveillance on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. 

Regarding nontraditional agents, the fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest supports continued evaluation of threats and the testing of 
developmental technology to enhance the capability of our current 
systems. To address the need for a near-term capability to combat 
emerging threat materials we have already provided 57 domestic 
response capability kits to the National Guard Weapons of Mass 
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Destruction Civil Support Teams, which include detection, per- 
sonnel protection, and decontamination capabilities. 

Lastly, for the mission to destroy Syrian chemical weapons the 
DOD created the Field Deployable Hydrolysis System, a transport- 
able, high-throughput neutralization system designed to convert 
chemical warfare material into compounds unusable as weapons. 
The DOD response in this case is an excellent example of innova- 
tion and agility. 

An acquisition effort was launched in February 2013 and the 
first system delivered less than 6 months later. The capability is 
now deployed. When the ship Cape Ray receives Syrian chemical 
warfare materials it will head out to international waters to carry 
out the process of destruction using the capability that the U.S. 
would not have had but for this rapid effort. 

As this subcommittee is well aware, a confluence of technological, 
political, economic factors are making the current security environ- 
ment as challenging as any the Congress and the President have 
faced in the Nation’s history. Continued collaboration is critical to 
maintaining the technological advantage currently held by our 
forces. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Langevin, and members of the sub- 
committee, on behalf of the men and the women of the Chemical 
and Biological Defense Program, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity to testify, and thank you for your continued support. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spencer can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 62.] 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you. 

Before we begin questioning I might just alert everyone of two 
facts. One is, it seems votes have been moved up much sooner, and 
so we are going to have votes called here in 10, 15 minutes or so. 

Secondly, Mr. Weber, by previous agreement, has to go to an- 
other subcommittee at 3:30 p.m., so if we have questions for him 
we are probably going to have to get him now because by the time 
we come back he will have been taken away from us. So I might 
just alert everybody to that. 

I will yield first 5 minutes to Mr. Franks. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weber, I will go ahead and take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity. 

In your current role you are charged to prevent and protect 
against nuclear, chemical, and biological threats, just as you have 
done throughout your many years of public service, and I know 
that you have great insight in the impact of nuclear weapon use 
or EMP [electromagnetic pulse] attack could have on our critical in- 
frastructure, including, of course, DOD. I know that DOD has, over 
the years, spent ridiculous amounts of money hardening — in a good 
way, in my judgment — hardening our triad and our missile defense 
capabilities and things because of the potential of having to deal 
with that — having to fight through that environment. 

And after 10 years of debate in the Pentagon and the Congress 
we still are here with very little effort made to protect our national 
civilian grid upon which the military depends upon for 99 percent 
of its electricity needs, at least in CONUS [contiguous United 
States]. Can you tell me where the threat of EMP attack falls on 
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your priority list and what you are doing today to protect our na- 
tion from this asymmetric and potentially very dangerous threat? 

Mr. Weber. Thank you, Congressman. 

The potential threat of electromagnetic pulse is high on our pri- 
orities. We work very closely with the services. The Defense Threat 
Reduction Agency plays a critical role in this and Director Myers 
may want to add to my response. 

It starts with building radiation hardness into our systems, hav- 
ing standards that are required. As we design the systems we work 
with the services to ensure that they will function in an EMP envi- 
ronment. 

The testing that we do at Pax River [Naval Air Station Patuxent 
River] is an important part of this and we focus on our nuclear 
command and control systems and our platforms related to the nu- 
clear weapons enterprise, but also to the whole range of general 
purpose capabilities that the services are producing. 

And then finally, DTRA conducts survivability assessments of 
our bases around the world, and EMP and radiation hardness is 
part of those assessments. 

As far as the critical infrastructure, that is primarily, in the 
United States, the responsibility of the Department of Homeland 
Security and we work closely with them. But we also work within 
the Department to try to increase their awareness and share our 
capabilities, really, which are the best in the government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Franks. Well thank you, sir. 

Mr. Myers, from what I am seeing, you know, DOD considers nu- 
clear survivability, including EMP survivability, an important fac- 
tor in its credible deterrent posture, and it has given special atten- 
tion to all DOD assets considered critical to ensuring our national 
security missions. And back in the 1990s the DOD implemented 
the Military Standard 188-125 to protect themselves from EMP. At 
that time I thought it was a very good standard. 

Now we have a few more decades of information. Do you believe 
that the MIL Standard 188-125 is still the best guideline for pro- 
tecting critical infrastructure for our national defense against an 
EMP attack? And are you aware of any tests — I want you to be 
careful about what you have to say as far as any sensitive informa- 
tion — are you aware of any tests that may have found that stand- 
ard inadequate, and what is DTRA doing today to defense against 
that threat? 

Mr. Myers. Thank you. Congressman. As Assistant Secretary 
Weber mentioned, the EMP threat is something the Defense Threat 
Reduction Agency is very involved in. We work closely with our col- 
leagues, the combatant commands, military services, as well as the 
Defense Science Board, which is also looking at this issue. 

Sir, with your warning in mind, if it is okay I would like to take 
your question for the record 

Mr. Franks. I think it is very important, Mr. Myers, and I asked 
the question for a very important reason so I hope you will do that. 
And just 

Mr. Myers. I will, sir. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 77.] 
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Mr. Franks [continuing]. To reiterate, MIL Standard 188-125, 
and it might be good to — perhaps to give our office a briefing if 
there is some opportunity to get some insight as to why we think 
that is important. 

Mr. Myers. We would be happy to do that, sir. And I know we 
have experts from the Defense Reduction Agency who have briefed 
this committee on a couple of occasions and we will continue to be 
available to do so at the committee’s request. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And Secretary Weber, I will start with you and then others can 
comment as well, but let me get right to it in that much of the cur- 
rent guidance that we have for our strategy on countering weapons 
of mass destruction quite frankly is several years old. The most re- 
cent military strategy on the subject is from 2006. 

However, the world climate has changed significantly since then. 
Have we considered updating our military strategy for countering 
WMD? 

Mr. Weber. Yes. Absolutely. That strategy is in the process of 
being updated, and I will ask my colleague, DASD [Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense] Hersman, to elaborate since her office is 
leading that effort. 

But the strategy is being updated to reflect changes since the 
last strategy was issued, to reflect the global nature of these 
threats, and as you noted in your opening remarks, the increasing 
availability and proliferation of dual-use technologies around the 
world and an increased emphasis on prevention. 

Mr. Langevin. Good. Thank you. 

Secretary Hersman. 

Ms. Hersman. Thank you. 

Indeed, the process to develop a new Department of Defense 
strategy to counter weapons of mass destruction is well along. We 
are in the final stages of the approval and signature process, and 
that document will, upon signature, replace the National Military 
Strategy for Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction from 2006. 

Mr. Langevin. What is the anticipated completion date? 

Ms. Hersman. It is in the final stages, sir, of going through, we 
would expect in a matter of weeks to a month or two 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. 

Ms. Hersman [continuing]. For signature. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. I know we all look forward to having 
that document completed then. 

Let me turn to this then: The fiscal year 2015 request for DTRA 
is $180 million less than the fiscal year 2014 enacted, and the ma- 
jority of those cuts are out of the Cooperative Threat Reduction 
program. It is my understanding that Moscow’s unwillingness last 
year to renew the old CTR umbrella agreement has reduced the 
amount of work that we can do in Russia, but this hardly seems 
to explain all of the cuts. 
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Are there priorities or goals that are being deferred or scrapped 
because of the budget cuts? And are there other initiatives that the 
program could be pursuing? 

Mr. Weber. Congressman, we are accepting some risks. These 
are prevention programs, and as Director Myers noted, it is when 
we fail to prevent something, you know, that is the ultimate metric 
for these programs. 

I am comfortable that our investments in biological threat reduc- 
tion on a global basis as part of the President’s Global Health Secu- 
rity Agenda, in cooperation with CDC, which is really at an unprec- 
edented level, is fully adequate. 

We perhaps could do more in the area of global nuclear security 
because our partners in the Department of Energy National Nu- 
clear Security Administration are also in a difficult budgetary cli- 
mate, and I think there is some room — some potential opportuni- 
ties for increased partnership with them, and those — our dialogue 
with our partners there is underway. 

And also in the area of all-hazards CBRN [chemical, biological, 
radiological, and nuclear] preparedness and response, I think there 
are some opportunities to work with more partners to enhance 
their capacity to prevent, plan, and prepare for, and deal with the 
consequences of a CBRN incident. So we would like to work with 
this subcommittee moving forward to identify future areas of effort. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. 

Secretary Hersman, do you have something to add? 

Ms. Hersman. I agree fully that the budget is sufficient for the 
requirements we have identified for the upcoming year. We believe, 
in addition to the decline in resources that we had to apply to Rus- 
sia, also the investments we have made in chemical weapons de- 
struction through fiscal year 2014 we think will be completed in 
that year. 

But we do evaluate the program fully every year and are pre- 
pared to evaluate new requirements, for example in proliferation 
and prevention, as we go forward in the process. 

Mr. Langevin. Well, I know my time is expired but I will just 
say that I think some of these cuts — they really raise red flags with 
me, very concerning. Clearly the threats have not gone away, they 
haven’t diminished, and yet we are cutting areas that I believe that 
we are cutting off our nose to spite our face, and I am concerned 
that we are going to regret the day that we didn’t put proper in- 
vestments into the programs under your responsibility. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will yield back. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Weber, before we lose you let me just ask a couple things. 
We held a hearing in October with outside experts on bio dangers 
and defenses. In your opinion, are the dangers to our national secu- 
rity from biological agents growing or shrinking? 

Mr. Weber. The dangers from biological threats to our country 
and our friends and allies is increasing. As the ranking member 
noted in his opening remarks, technologies are increasingly avail- 
able. 

And I think the threat of biological terrorism is — of the different 
weapons of mass destruction terrorism threats, is probably the 
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most likely because it lends itself to small, violent extremist orga- 
nizations or even individuals. And therefore, it is a much harder 
problem to deal with. We are very concerned about state biological 
weapons programs — for example, the DPRK [Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea] bio program, which is quite sophisticated. 

But when we look at non-state actors, it is really any country in 
the world could unwittingly provide the materials and the tech- 
nologies needed for terrorist groups to develop a bioterrorist weap- 
on. So this is why we are putting so much emphasis on this in our 
fiscal year 2015 budget request. 

Mr. Thornberry. One of the suggestions made by that outside 
group of witnesses was a coordinator in the White House would be 
of assistance in helping make sure that all of the different agencies 
of government — not only Department of Defense, but HHS [Health 
and Human Services], FDA [Food and Drug Administration], 
Homeland Security — were better coordinated in this very difficult 
area that is not just something that faces our troops; it is some- 
thing that can face homeland, sir. Just generally, do you think that 
is a good idea or not? 

Mr. Weber. The White House has played a very important lead- 
ership role. Especially in the last few years, we have increased our 
investments on our medical countermeasures capabilities. 

And the advanced development and manufacturing facility that 
Carmen Spencer mentioned that we are funding through the De- 
partment of Defense is going to give the Department an agility, an 
on-demand production capability for small batches for our forces or 
perhaps even for just special operations forces that could be ex- 
posed to threats that wouldn’t necessarily be as great a concern to 
the homeland. For example, we are the only ones that have a hot 
[botulinum] toxin and a ricin toxin vaccine program. 

Mr. Thornberry. And I want to get back into that probably 
after — in greater detail, but my question was, do you think it would 
be helpful to have someone at the White House coordinate across 
these different departments and agencies that otherwise basically 
are left to do so voluntarily? 

Mr. Weber. It is always helpful, of course, and we do have co- 
ordination from the White House, from both the counterterrorism 
side, the resilience side, as well as the countering WMD side. The 
mechanism we use for day-to-day programmatic coordination of our 
portfolio is the Public Health Emergency Medical Countermeasures 
Enterprise that is chaired by the Department of Health and 
Human Services, and the Departments of Defense and Homeland 
Security are active partners in that. 

So we have good coordination day to day. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. Well, I may want to talk more about 
this in just a moment. 

Let me just check. Mr. Johnson, do you have a question specifi- 
cally for Mr. Weber? Because he will not be able to come back, 
probably, after votes. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Thornberry. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Weber, what did you learn about the benefits of pro- 
grammatic flexibility and anticipating of emerging threats from the 
Syria chemical weapon destruction mission? 

Mr. Weber. The lessons from the Syrian chemical weapons de- 
struction mission were that we need that agility and flexibility and 
close partnership with the Intelligence Community. Based on ex- 
traordinarily good intelligence on the composition of the Syrian 
chemical weapons stockpile, we were able within just 6 months to 
tailor-make a capability for that stockpile, and it is the Field 
Deployable Hydrolysis System that is now mounted on the Cape 
Ray vessel. So that was one lesson. 

Another lesson was programs like the Nunn-Lugar Cooperative 
Threat Reduction program give us the flexibility to act quickly. We 
used those program resources to help neighbors of Syria — in par- 
ticular, Jordan — improve its capability to deal with CBRN inci- 
dents, to interdict at its borders CBRN proliferation. 

So the lessons are that we need that flexibility, we need that 
close cooperation with the Intelligence Community, and we need an 
expeditionary capability. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. And to what extent has budget cuts 
impacted your ability to fulfill future mission requirements? 

Mr. Weber. Well I would say in general the budget situation — 
and fortunately we have a little bit of stability in 2014 and 2015, 
but this looming threat of sequestration coming back in fiscal year 
2016 creates uncertainty and is forcing the Department to make 
very, very, very hard choices. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

I will yield back. 

Mr. Thornberry. With that we are going to — Mr. Weber, you are 
excused because I think we are going to be pretty much an hour 
or 45 minutes or so. 

And so if you all, hopefully, can have a little flexibility in your 
schedules, Tom will buy you a bottle of water or something. And 
in the meantime, we will stand in recess and then we will come 
right back after votes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Thornberry. We will go ahead and get started as Jim is 
working his way back over here again. 

Thank you all for your patience and understanding with our 
schedule. 

Let me go back to a question I asked Mr. Weber and see if you 
all would like to comment. The point was made in our previous 
hearing, as Mr. Weber said, this is a growing problem, one of the 
more likely scenarios of terrorists using WMD would be with bio, 
but it gets complicated for all the reasons you all know very well. 
And some sort of mechanism to assist in greater coordination 
among the departments and agencies of the government they 
thought was significantly needed. 

Now, you know, I will just say, okay, I know there is coordination 
going on now. But the question is, particularly with something like 
this that goes across several different departments, civilian and 
military — I — maybe it is a little similar to cyber, where we do have 
someone in the White House who is coordinating cyber across dif- 
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ferent agencies. Shouldn’t we have someone whose specific joh re- 
sponsibilities it is to coordinate in the area of biodefense? 

Ms. Hersman, we will start with you. 

Ms. Hersman. Mr. Chairman, I would have to reiterate, we have 
an extensive and robust interagency coordination process that in- 
cludes representatives from the various elements of the White 
House, and they convene all of those departments and agencies 
that you describe across bio threats. We saw this in terms of the 
Global Health Security Agenda, where those meetings were co- 
chaired and brought together in the development of that, along 
with the very strong interest that the President has brought to the 
overall problem of countering biological threats. 

From my personal vantage point, I don’t feel that I have ob- 
served a deficit of coordination. In terms of organizationally, how 
it would be best represented within the White House, I would need 
to defer to them. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. Well I will just say, convening a meet- 
ing is not necessarily the end-all be-all in this problem. And I think 
your point is a good one: There is no substitute for Presidential in- 
terest and leadership in this or any other area. But the President 
cannot do everything and cannot follow it day to day. 

Let me move to another specific issue that came up during that 
hearing, and that is the — and several of you all referenced it in 
your opening comments — DOD’s own capability to manufacture bio- 
defense drugs and vaccines, and whether or not it might be more 
efficient and in other ways better to have an agreement with HHS 
and their manufacturing capabilities rather than DOD having its 
own. Explain to me why DOD needs its own facilities. 

Mr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Thornberry. Yes. Mr. Spencer, you mentioned that in your 
opening comments. 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. For example. Big Pharma and Health and 
Human Services, they are concerned about diseases that will im- 
pact the entire U.S. population, so when they put their business 
case analysis together they are talking literally tens of millions of 
doses, and that is what interests Big Pharma. 

In DOD we are talking biological threats of interest that can af- 
fect our Armed Forces globally wherever they may have to deploy, 
and we are talking tens of thousands, maybe if we are lucky up to 
200,000 potential doses. Big Pharma is not interested in that. 

As a result of that, we have to deal with small business, and that 
is a good thing. And our dedicated facility that we are constructing 
now in Florida will enable us to have a facility that we can go to 
whenever we need it to develop advanced development and produce 
the vaccines that we need on very short notice, in conjunction with 
the FDA, to meet our battlefield requirements. And it will also give 
us an opportunity to mentor and work with small business to de- 
velop their capabilities. 

But it really is a partnership between DOD, small business, and 
the Food and Drug Administration to make this a success. That is 
why we need a dedicated facility for DOD. 

Now that said, we work very hard and we meet monthly with 
Health and Human Services to develop our prioritization for what 
we are both developing to ensure that there is no overlap, no waste 
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of resources, and we are both doing what is best for the Nation for 
both not only the Armed Forces but for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Thornberry. Why do you need your own facility versus 
walling off part of one of the bigger HHS facilities dedicated for 
DOD’s use? 

Mr. Spencer. Having the ability to go directly to a facility that 
we control, where we control the schedule, the priority of what goes 
in there, is modular, very flexible under today’s technological 
standards, and pre-FDA-approved for the types of vaccines that we 
need to develop is critical for us. 

Again, HHS in their facilities, they are not focused on developing 
weaponized biological agents that are very toxic and very deadly. 
They are more focused on endemic diseases and preparing the U.S. 
population. 

Mr. Thornberry. Well, I hope they are prepared for a biological 
terrorist event. I think you could be a good influence on them, and 
then maybe they could be a helpful influence on you all. 

I mean, I hear your point. I think it is important. I just worry 
that we are going down two different paths — separate paths — and 
the world is not going to work that way; it is all going to be jum- 
bled up together and it is going to be hard to pick out one versus 
another. And obviously, this sort of dual-track preparation comes 
at added cost, as well. 

I would yield to Mr. Langevin for any questions he would like. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I will echo the chairman’s concern. And I am worried that 
we are going to see duplication of effort or the investment being too 
thin across a variety of the areas because the resources aren’t just 
there, as opposed to trying to better coordinate and focus on the 
real threats that we do face — the country. 

And I would take issue with the statement that HHS may not 
be focused on weaponized biologies. I know, for example, having 
chaired the former Homeland Security Subcommittee on Emerging 
Threats and Capabilities, that HHS was, in fact, looking at bio- 
defenses for anthrax, including weaponized anthrax. So I know 
that they do have a focus on that. It has been a while and I don’t 
know exactly what, you know, again, the progress that has been 
made. 

But I would tend, in these times of reduced resources, I think it 
makes much more sense to reassess and to see how we can better 
coordinate these activities and make sure the investments being 
made are in the right areas based upon the most likely threats or 
types of things that might be developed that would threaten our 
populations or our troops. 

So let me, on this — to give point, let me just turn to a question. 
In a recent Defense Science Board report from October of last year 
titled “Technology and Innovation Enablers for Superiority in 
2030,” the board concluded that the opportunity for technological 
surprise is greatest for WMDs and expressed concerns about the 
ability to detect the signatures associated with weapons of mass de- 
struction, given the advancements of technologies that would re- 
duce or even eliminate some of the signatures we depend upon 
today. The impacts of such technological shift would be extremely 
grave in many regards. 
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Could each of you respond to the hoard’s conclusion and assess 
whether you feel our counter-WMD efforts are posturing us appro- 
priately to deal with future threats? And perhaps, you know, in 
that you could address my concern about not sufficient coordination 
with each — across government on WMD. 

Mr. Myers. Ranking Member Langevin, I will take a first try at 
your question. 

First and foremost, our counter-WMD programs are based upon 
the threat. It is based upon the evaluation that we are receiving 
from the Intelligence Community. That is what is guiding us. 

So the prospect for surprise is always there. It is always a con- 
cern. But we are staying very closely tied with the information that 
we are receiving from resources and sources all over the world. And 
in a lot of cases those sources and resources that we are getting 
information from are partners that we are cooperating with in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, in the Middle East, in Southeast Asia. 

And one of the things that we have been discussing today is the 
focus on the biological threat, as you both have pointed out. And 
one of the things that has occurred during my tenure at the De- 
fense Threat Reduction Agency is a real shift. 

I mean, 5 years ago when I was before this committee I was talk- 
ing about a lot of the efforts that we had underway in Russia in 
the former Soviet Union in terms of nuclear, chemical, and biologi- 
cal threats. And today we are here talking to you a lot about our 
programs in Africa, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia. 

And I believe that is for two reasons: one, we have been success- 
ful in working with the states, the former Soviet Union, and ad- 
dressing many of the threats that are there; but secondly, we are 
trying to stay one step ahead of the threat, and we know there are 
violent extremist organizations [VEOs] and terrorist groups that 
are seeking weapons of mass destruction in those new areas, and 
that is why you will see our budget continue to evolve, because we 
are seeking to stay one step ahead. 

We are also trying to get upstream, if you will — further to the 
left, in terms of disrupting potential VEO and terrorist efforts. I 
will tell you, I — as Assistant Secretary Weber was answering the 
question earlier, just in the last 2 weeks we have seen an Ebola 
outbreak in Guinea, and we have seen a ricin incident at George- 
town University. I mean, polar ends — polar opposite, if you will, on 
the threat spectrum, if you will — obviously one naturally occurring, 
one man-made. 

But it really shows a diversity of the threat that we are trying 
to address. 

I would also say, I have been to visit our employees working in 
these locations, and I will just share one story or one vignette. A 
health clinic in Sub-Saharan Africa — it was there because there are 
significant outbreaks of anthrax and other types of infectious dis- 
eases, and this health clinic keeps those strains on file so they can 
compare potential outbreaks against what they have there. 

And the problem that they encounter — they have a real-world 
health reason to have these things, and the concern is the safety 
and security in which they are being stored. Do people know who 
has access to it? Is the security surrounding it more than just a 
wax seal on the refrigerator? 
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Is there a computerized tracking mechanism so everybody knows 
who was the last person in the room? Who was the last person who 
had access to it? Why did they have access to it? What were they 
doing with it? 

And it is these types of programs or these types of projects that 
we are attempting to stay one step ahead of the threat. And I will 
tell you, every single dollar that we can spend at the source makes 
our response and makes our efforts much more effective and more 
efficient than if we try to intercept or intercede or react once the 
threat has left its source. 

So I would just say, in direct response to your question. Con- 
gressman Langevin, we are working very, very hard to stay ahead 
of the curve. We have to be perfect every single day. And so far we 
have got a pretty good track record, but the future is clearly omi- 
nous. 

Mr. Langevin. But that doesn’t really go to the heart of the 
question of why shouldn’t we reassess how we are doing this and 
pull resources and have — much better coordination and collabora- 
tion? I mean, that is what science is. It is research; it is invest- 
ment; it is collaboration and sharing knowledge. And wouldn’t that 
be a force multiplier in itself that would yield return on investment 
and hopefully help to speed the defenses for WMD or particularly 
advanced biologies that we would — that would threaten our popu- 
lations? 

Mr. Myers. Ms. Hersman and I were just discussing who might 
be the best person to respond to your question. Congressman. Let 
us split in two, if you would, and I will kind of take the technical 
side and Ms. Hersman will tackle the policy side. 

On the technical side, sir, I would just say that that kind of co- 
operation and coordination is occurring today. And I understand 
that is not the question that you are asking, but I just want to put 
your mind at ease a little bit. 

That is exactly why we developed the relationship that we did 
with the Centers for Disease Control, and that is why we are pur- 
suing similar relationships with the other actors that you outlined. 
And it is because it is very difficult to distinguish sometimes what 
phase this threat may be in. Is it in a public health stage? Is it 
in a security stage? 

And right now what we are doing with the Centers for Disease 
Control is actually sitting down with them on a daily basis and de- 
veloping country strategies. In other words, if we are going to en- 
gage in country X, the country teams that are working in that from 
the Defense Threat Reduction Agency, from OSD [Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense] Policy, from elsewhere, as well as the Centers 
for Disease Control and Department of Health and Human Services 
are sitting down and identifying who is going to do what in each 
of the elements that are identified as a potential threat risk or op- 
portunity for engagement. 

Again, I will leave the policy side to Ms. Hersman but I just 
want to assure you that that kind of coordination is happening 
right now. It is getting started, clearly could always move faster, 
could always do more countries quicker. But we are doing that 
right now and I think you are going to see a significant improve- 
ment in the days and weeks ahead on that matter. 
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Mr. Langevin. Thank you. 

Ms. Hersman. Thank you. I would just add — I would agree, first 
of all, that indications and warning for WMD development pro- 
grams and activities are indeed becoming harder to come by, and 
the opportunity for more strategic knowledge about how that devel- 
opment is occurring is, in fact, more difficult, especially as pro- 
grams get smaller, are more focused on breakout capabilities with- 
in states, or smaller even laboratory or bench scale capabilities on 
behalf of potential non-state actors. 

I think as we look ahead we need to think about, are there new 
areas to look for indications and warning and how might we want 
to target our resources and our efforts overall? A couple I may sug- 
gest: First of all, we need to look carefully at following people and 
not just things and capability development, because at the end of 
the day, sometimes it is, in fact, the people who may be our indica- 
tions and warning whether that represents an insider threat in a 
facility or a location or very good network tracking of potential non- 
state actors. 

The other thing that we are trying to look very carefully at is, 
where do we see problems becoming co-located, whether that is the 
presence of endemic disease and potentially hostile actors and 
weak government controls in a location, or where are there just op- 
portunities in ungoverned territories and the presence or influx of 
extremist elements where they might have freedom of action to de- 
velop capabilities? We want to turn and look carefully there so that 
we can try to identify some of those problems before they fully 
emerge. 

Mr. Myers. Sir, if I may, I — let me make one last statement with 
regard to — if Mr. Weber were here I know he would be making this 
statement to you, so let me mention this. One of his biggest prior- 
ities over the last 12 , 24 , perhaps even longer is really increasing 
our ability to understand situational awareness — up-to-the-minute 
developments and changes so that we can be aware, we can serve 
and provide information and expertise to the combatant commands, 
to the military services. The situational awareness tool has been a 
high priority for him and has been for the Department. 

We are making some significant strides, and I think when you 
see — as that continues to mature and as you see that developing 
to an everyday tool, I think the comfort level will also increase sig- 
nificantly. 

Sorry to interrupt. 

Mr. Langevin. That is okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Spencer. One comment. Preventing technological surprise 
and trying to get to the left of an incident is critical for the 
warfighter. As a result of that, in our basic and applied research 
a significant amount of money, based upon what we know today on 
nontraditional agents and emerging threats, we are pooling the re- 
sources of academia as well as industry by giving them just enough 
data to come up with innovative approaches to very, very tough 
problems. 

Additionally, based upon what we know today on emerging 
threats and nontraditional agents, we have tested and revalidated 
the current capabilities — protective capabilities — of all of our pro- 
tective gear that we provide to our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
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marines to make sure that it can withstand the threats that we 
know today. 

Mr. Langevin. Well, we are going to have to continue to keep 
focus on this, and I — again, I hope we are not squandering time 
and resources on a very serious problem. So thank you for your 
work. 

And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Myers, can you just give us a brief overview of Cooperative 
Threat Reduction and what it is doing today? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. The largest area of expenditure for the pro- 
gram is in the biological threat reduction area, as we have just 
been discussing. And it is also — you can really watch the numbers 
over the last several years — really focused on these new areas of 
engagement — Sub-Saharan Africa, the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia. So that would be the largest portion of the CTR program. 

Secondly, I would point out to you that the Proliferation Preven- 
tion Program is another large area of investment. And this is 
where we are seeking to engage with partner countries to help 
them become better partners with us in terms of deterring or po- 
tentially interdicting and/or detecting WMD proliferation. I will 
give you a couple of examples. 

We are working very carefully with the coast guard of the Phil- 
ippines to help them develop a capability to have better maritime 
situational awareness around their islands where there is an awful 
lot of traffic. Obviously a concern is WMD proliferation, but obvi- 
ously drugs, human trafficking, and things such as that. So there 
are dual-use benefits. 

Obviously this year the other major area of investment is our 
work in Syria, and the outfitting of the Cape Ray with the Field 
Deployable Hydrolysis System that Carmen Spencer’s team built 
and put together, and the operations and the security that is en- 
gaged with that. 

In addition, we still have ongoing nuclear security projects that 
we are engaged in as part of the President’s strategy and the im- 
port he has placed on the threat of nuclear terrorism. We have a 
number of projects, in terms of building centers of excellence to 
share best practices on security and safety as well as ongoing secu- 
rity efforts in countries around the world. 

And lastly, obviously, we are maintaining — we must maintain an 
ability — a capability to continue to respond to these unforeseen or 
unknown threats today. So Libya is a perfect example. We knew 
of the threat there for a number of years; we were able to develop, 
through our research and development, an arm of the agency, a 
technical solution to that, again, with the experts in Carmen Spen- 
cer’s shop. And when the opportunity for cooperation with the Liby- 
an government appeared we were able to move very, very quickly. 

Lastly, I would be remiss if I didn’t tell you, while all these pro- 
grams are going on we are making sure that we have the ability 
in-house to do the audits and examinations to ensure that the 
money and the assistance and the projects and the contracts that 
we are executing are actually meeting the requirements that were 
identified and serving the U.S. taxpayers wisely and appropriately. 
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Mr. Thornberry. Are there any of those CTR projects in Russia 
still? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. There are projects that were ongoing with the 
Russian Federation at the beginning of the hostilities in Ukraine, 
and a number of them were put on pause and were put on hold. 

Mr. Thornberry. And so right now all of those projects are on 
hold or not all of them? 

Mr. Myers. At the current time I believe they are — I am sorry. 
There are three projects that will be moving forward in the near 
future — continuation of them. I can run through them with you if 
you would like. 

Mr. Thornberry. Please. 

Mr. Myers. The first is a dismantlement of the Delta HI ballistic 
missile submarine, and the view was that that was in U.S. national 
security interest to continue. Secondly was the transportation of 
nuclear fuel from an Alfa and a Papa submarine, and I think that 
that is it. Those are the only projects that are moving forward at 
this time. 

The other projects that are underway are currently delayed or on 
hold. 

Mr. Thornberry. And about how many of them are there that 
are on hold? 

Mr. Myers. As far as I know, just one. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Thornberry. Yes. Ms. Hersman. 

Ms. Hersman. Those two projects actually represent the bulk of 
current activities that were identified as part of this transition 
from the traditional CTR program with Russia and that were going 
to be administered through this arrangement with DOE [Depart- 
ment of Energy]. Most of the other activities are fairly small-scale, 
but we have established mechanisms in cooperation with DOE so 
we can engage in joint projects and multilateral efforts with the 
Russians under CTR auspices. 

But those two are the bulk of the ongoing activity. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. Other than the CTR programs we have 
just talked about, are there other efforts we still have ongoing with 
Russia in chemical or biological or nuclear areas? 

Mr. Myers. Sir, the only thing I would add directly in a bilateral 
sense with Russia is obviously we are continuing the audits and ex- 
aminations to ensure that the assistance or the cooperation we 
have had in the past continue to meet the letter of the require- 
ments that were jointly developed by the United States and Russia, 
so that is ongoing. And obviously, this is not a bilateral CTR issue, 
but there is a level of cooperation and coordination with the situa- 
tion ongoing in Syria. 

Mr. Thornberry. Sure. Sure. 

Mr. Myers. And they are playing a role there on the ground and 
also in support offshore with security. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. On the subject of Syria — and I am not 
sure if Mr. Spencer or Ms. Hersman can answer this best, which- 
ever one of you: Why are we waiting to get all the material out be- 
fore we start to do something with it? 

Ms. Hersman. If I may, I will start. There is both a policy-level 
and a technical answer to that question. 
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First and foremost, the team that is waiting is being led by the 
Danes and the Norwegians, and the Maritime Task Force is off the 
coast of Latakia and is coming in and out to take the shipments 
onboard. It is vastly preferable to move all of those chemicals that 
will be moving onward to destruction locations for “Priority Two” 
chemicals or those “Priority Ones” that will be coming aboard the 
Cape Ray, and to make those movements all in one step. 

In the case of the Cape Ray, we need to go through a transload 
operation and have the Cape Ray join up at the Port of Gioia Tauro 
in Italy to transfer those items from the Danish vessel, the Arch 
Ventura. There is a strong preference to do that transload in one 
movement, and that will enable the technical side to make best use 
of the equipment and to destroy those chemicals most effectively. 

If we were to shuttle back and forth we would lose a lot of time 
in transition and we would have some additional significant com- 
plexities in terms of managing how we would do those transload 
operations multiple times. The Italians strongly prefer a single op- 
eration. 

Mr. Spencer. From a technical perspective, the operators on- 
board the MV Cape Ray are my operators, and there are 64 brave 
volunteers going on this mission. It is a dangerous mission. Any 
time you are handling live chemical agents and going through a de- 
struction process there is an inherent danger that is imposed. 

Transloading and handling the chemicals is the most dangerous 
part, and we would prefer to do that in one shipment, as Ms. 
Hersman stated. 

Also, once we start destroying the chemical agents themselves 
onboard the Cape Ray we would prefer to have them all there, 
start once, start slow, our primary concern being safety and protec- 
tion of the environment, and get it done as quickly and as safely 
as we possibly can. And doing it in one large batch will enable us 
to accomplish that in much quicker time. 

Mr. Thornberry. One other thing I wanted to ask about, back 
on the subject of bio agents. Some years ago I participated in a war 
game at National Defense University, where the bio agent was 
foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. And whoever would like to de- 
scribe this, can you — we talked about, obviously, the human dis- 
eases, but there is the potential for animals’ diseases to also play 
a huge role in a potential bioterrorist event, or other hostile act, 
is pretty enormous, too. 

Describe for me a little bit how we are bringing in the animal 
health part of this. 

Ms. Hersman. I would fully agree that veterinary and agricul- 
tural biological agents can pose a grave hazard and a substantial 
economic disruption anywhere they might materialize. I am famil- 
iar with the war game that you attended, and it was enlightening, 
I think, for many of us who participated. So it is a top priority to 
make sure that veterinary and agricultural elements are brought 
overall with the human health aspects when we look at countering 
biological threats. 

I know we account for that within our Cooperative Biological En- 
gagement Program through the CTR program. They actively part- 
ner with both sides of that equation, on the agricultural and veteri- 
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nary elements within countries as well as in their public health 
sector. 

For some of those details I would like to turn to Director Myers, 
however. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, our engagement on the agricultural 
level is as important as on the health side. In fact, it very often 
allows us to meet a whole new range of partners and individuals 
in these host countries and in these governments. 

Very often when we seek to engage a new partner, sometimes ag- 
ricultural cooperation will move faster than on the health side for 
a variety of different reasons — local politics or just where our inter- 
ests might align. So we approach each engagement ready to move 
forward at a brisk pace on whichever side, or both simultaneously, 
that we can. 

I would also point out to you that we are engaged on a multilat- 
eral level on the agricultural front, just as we are on the health 
side. And, you know, the FAO [U.N. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation] is the equivalent of the World Health Organization, WHO, 
and we, again, are engaged with them, working with them. And, 
you know, as you point out, we have — when we engage on the 
health side there is an interest in our partners’ countries because 
the lives of their population may be at risk, but the same is true 
on the agricultural side as well, and there is also the additional 
benefit on their side in terms of potential impacts on their — on 
local industry and food markets. 

Mr. Thornberry. Well with all this coordination that you all 
have talked about here domestically for domestic terrorism prepa- 
ration, that would include animal health as well. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. I will use a foreign example, but we very 
often will invite the Department of Agriculture to come with us 
when we engage some of these foreign partners just because of the 
level of expertise, just because of the parallel initiatives. 

So I would suggest to you that the — again, the coordination is 
good there, and we seek out our agricultural colleagues very often. 

Mr. Thornberry. Okay. I think that is all we have for you all. 
I think we were easy on you today. 

But I do appreciate, again, your flexibility and I think the point 
you all make is very good. This is dangerous work and this is im- 
portant work, and it is kind of like, as we deal with terrorism in 
general, we need to be right 100 percent of the time because that 
one time that slips through has potentially catastrophic con- 
sequences. 

So thank you for what you and your folks do. 

And with that, the hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:59 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Introduction 

Chairman Thomberry, Ranking Member Langevin, and members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for giv ing me the opportunity to testify about U.S. countering weapons of mass destruetion 
(CWMD) programs. 

I have the privilege of serving as the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Nuclear, Chemical, and 
Biological Defense Programs (NCB). In this capacity 1 am a principal advisor to the Secretary of 
Defense, Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
Technology and Logistics (AT&L) on nuclear energy, nuclear weapons, and chemical biological 
defense. I also serve as the Staff Director of the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC). 

As the Assistant Secretary for NCB, I oversee the implementation of the Department of Defense 
(DoD) Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) program and manage the Department’s treaty 
implementation activities to ensure compliance with nuclear nonproliferation agreements, the 
Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC), and the Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention 
(BWC). I am responsible for oversight, integration, and coordination of the Department’s 
Chemical and Biological Defense (CBD) Program. This program develops capabilities to enable 
the warfighter to deter, prevent, protect, mitigate, respond, and recover from chemical, 
biological, radiological, and nuclear (CBRN) threats and effects as part of a layered, integrated 
defense. 1 oversee the Nuclear Matters (NM) Office, which is the focal point for DoD activities 
and initiatives related to the dual missions of sustaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear 
deterrent and countering the threats of nuclear teiTorism and nuclear proliferation. I also manage 
the Depaitment’s governance process for the U.S. Chemical Demilitarization Program. 

Additionally, I oversee the Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA), led by Mr. Ken Myers, 
who is here with us today. DTRA’s mission is to safeguard the United States and its allies by 
providing capabilities to counter, reduce, and eliminate WMD threats and mitigate their effects. 
They are the Department’s Combat Support Agency for the CWMD mission, executing critical 
programs for nonproliferation, counter proliferation, consequence management, and the 
development of improved CWMD capabilities. 

I would like to recognize the outstanding contribution of the Joint Program Executive Office for 
Chemical and Biological Defense, which under Mr. Carmen Spencer’s able leadership 
implements much of the Chemical and Biological Defense Program. His team designed and 
fabricated the Field Deployable Hydrolysis Systems tailored to the destruction of Syria’s 
chemical weapons stockpile. 

All of these programs are aligned to provide affordable and strong CWMD capabilities for the 
United States and our international partners and allies. The personnel running these programs 
closely coordinate and leverage one another’s efforts and accomplishments to ensure DoD is 
unified and successful in countering WMD threats. 

My testimony focuses on specific initiatives that prepare for emerging threats across the CBRN 
spectrum and strengthen our ability to respond effectively to the WMD threats that exist today. 
The President’s FYl 5 budget requests a total of $3.12 billion for these efforts: $1 .38 billion for 
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Chemical and Biological Defense; $1 .27 billion for DTRA programs; $365, 1 M for the 
Cooperative Threat Reduction Program; $55.6 million for the Nuclear Matters programs; and 
$51.7 million for the CWMD Systems Program. 

Support of the FYl 5 budget request will enable us to continue providing our nation with 
capabilities that are critical to our ability to counter chemical, biological, and nuclear threats. 


Chemical Threats 

Long before the August 2 1 , 20 1 3 massive use of chemical weapons by the Syrian Arab Republic 
against its population, the DoD was acutely aware of the dangers posed by these weapons. There 
remain countries outside of the CWC that have developed, produced, and stockpiled these lethal 
weapons; as well as non-state actors who maintain an interest in having a chemical weapons 
capability. The DoD is targeting the programs I described to prevent chemical weapons and the 
capabilities to produce them from falling into the hands of terrorists, and to help international 
partners uphold their nonproliferation and disarmament obligations. 

After the fall of Muammar Qaddafi, the DoD supported Libya in fulfilling its obligations under 
the CWC. The new Libyan government discovered nearly two tons of previously undeclared 
chemical weapons. They consolidated the newly declared munitions at the facility that the 
Qaddafi government had been using to destroy bulk chemical agent. The DoD worked with 
interagency and international partners to provide safety and security upgrades at the Libyan 
chemical weapons destruction site, which allowed Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons (OPCW) inspectors to return and for destruction to resume. The DoD consulted with 
the Libyan Government to identify and procure the appropriate technology to destroy the newly 
discovered munitions, and provided training for Libyan chemical weapons destruction operators. 
Germany and Canada provided financial resources. These efforts led to the final destruction this 
winter of mustard-filled Category 1 chemical weapons munitions, consisting of 517 artillery 
shells, 45 bomb components, consisting of plastic tubes filled with mustard agent, and eight 500- 
pound bombs. Libya is now free Category I chemical munitions. 

The DoD, with our interagency and international partners, is looking forward to building off of 
this success as we stand ready to destroy Syria’s chemical weapons stockpile. The cooperative 
nature of our DoD programs makes international relationship-building a key component of our 
CWMD efforts. 

The international destruction operation is crucial to preventing the Syrian regime from using 
chemical weapons against its population ever again, or leaving the material at risk of 
proliferation to terrorists. The DoD is contributing significant resources through contributions of 
equipment, destruction technology, and expertise. The DoD CTR Program provided transport 
and material handling equipment, medical countermeasures, and packaging materials to the 
OPCW-United Nations (UN) Joint Mission to enable removal of the declared chemical stockpile 
from Syria. The DoD has also outfitted the Motor Vessel (M/V) Cape Ray, a U.S. National 
Defense Reserve Fleet Vessel, with two specially-designed neutralization systems along with all 
of the equipment, personnel, and expertise necessary to neutralize the most dangerous Syrian 
chemicals in a safe and environmentally sound manner. 
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This will be the first ever chemical weapons destruction operation aboard a vessel. In order to 
ensure CWC compliance, the DoD and the OPCW worked very closely together to develop the 
treaty documents required for this one-of-a-kind mission. DoD treaty experts also planned, 
coordinated, and executed visits and engineering reviews aboard the ship with OPCW Technical 
Secretariat inspectors and verification experts. 

In the broader Middle East, the DoD is reducing the risk of cross-border proliferation of 
chemical weapon assets. We are working with several of Syria’s neighbors to enhance their 
ability to mitigate the risks of proliferation and possible chemical weapons use near their 
borders. For example, the DoD CTR Program is providing Jordan with training and equipment 
assistance to enhance security along its borders with Syria and Iraq, and to detect, interdict and 
re.spond to potential chemical weapons incidents. 

The DoD has active programs that provide the capabilities required to respond to chemical 
threats in a layered approach. We invest in detection equipment to identify chemical agents and 
provide situational awareness for response. We also provide protective equipment to shield 
against exposure, and we develop responsive medical countermeasures. 

DoD’s development of chemical defense capabilities is a key part of an integrated national effort 
to address traditional and non-traditional threats. In this budget request, we continue to conduct 
research and develop technology for a range of chemical defense capabilities, including for 
detection, medical countermeasures, decontamination and protection. For example, this year we 
will complete the rapid fielding of enhanced equipment packages for the National Guard’s 
Weapons of Mass Destruction Civil Support Teams to protect against and respond to non- 
traditional agents. 

Biological Threats 

The DoD also continues to anticipate and prevent biological threats. We are working proactively 
to prepare for both existing and emerging biological threats and respond rapidly when necessary. 
Biological threats from an attack, accidental release, or natural occurrence have the potential to 
cause enormous damage in terms of lives lost, economic impact, and ability to recover. As 
stated in the National Strategy for Countering Biological Threats, “...fanatics have expressed 
interest in developing and using biological weapons against us and our allies.” Rapid 
advancements in biotechnology are making it easier for an adversary, whether state or non-state, 
to develop biological weapons. 

Unlike other threats, biological agents have the capacity to spread without regard to borders, 
conflicts, or intentions. As such, countering biological threats lies at the complex nexus of 
security and health, and needs to be addressed by all stakeholders involved, to include health, 
defense, law enforcement, private, international, and non-governmental counterparts. 

One of the primary international initiatives to which DoD is contributing to address this 
challenge is the newly-announced Global Health Security Agenda — an international effort to 
enhance our ability to prevent, detect, and respond to infectious disease threats. DoD drives the 
security components of this Agenda. 
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The DoD has unique contributions to protecting the health and security of U.S. citizens, both at 
home and abroad. Our programs prevent biological threats to our security through threat 
reduction activities such as biosecurity and pathogen consolidation. Dangerous pathogens, 
naturally prevalent in many regions of the world, are stored in laboratories to conduct vital 
research and medical diagnosis to protect and treat a nation’s citizens. These same pathogens 
may be attractive to those who have ill intent, be they lone actors or terrorist organizations. 

Recognizing this, DoD is expanding threat reduction activities to other parts of the world to limit 
access to dangerous pathogens and decrease the threat of their deliberate or accidental release; 
and build systems to rapidly detect, diagnose, and report biological threats around the world 
before they affect the American people or U.S. interests. We have expanded our bioengagement 
programs to the Middle East, Southeast Asia and Africa. Many countries in these regions have a 
confluence of dangerous pathogens that are naturally prevalent and nefarious actors who could 
exploit these biological agents. 

Because integrated biological preparedness and response capabilities are critical to our security, 
the DoD is collaborating on this with key partners and allies. We are W'orking with the Republic 
of Korea (ROK) to enhance biosecurity, biosurveillance, and biodefense. The United States and 
ROK designed the Able Response exercise to improve our governments’ ability to prepare for 
and respond to an intentional biological incident by employing a "whole-of-govemment" 
approach. This year, the DoD and ROK will test their collaborative capabilities through a web- 
based enterprise environment that facilitates collaboration, communication, and information 
sharing in support of detection, management, and mitigation of biological incidents. 

Our Chemical and Biological Defense team also collaborates closely with interagency partners, 
for example a joint effort with the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) and 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) called the Public Health Emergency Medical 
Countermeasures Enteiprise (PHEMCE). This effort ensures collaboration across the 
government to develop and deliver medical countermeasures. DoD focuses on protecting our 
forces deployed around the globe against weaponized agents, emerging threats that may be used 
against them, and diseases they might encounter. HHS focuses on responding to specific threats 
to the general population. By working together through the PHEMCE, we leverage each other’s 
work. 

We are also making progress on vaccine candidates for plague, botulinum toxin, Ebola and 
Marburg, equine encephalitis viaises, and nerve agent pretreatments through advanced 
development to Food and Drug Administration (FDA) licensure. DoD developed and fielded an 
FDA-cleared capability for diagnosis of biological warfare agents, and we are now moving 
forward with a next generation diagnostic providing capability for biological warfare agents and 
infectious diseases outside of established medical centers. 

In support of these medical countermeasure requirements, the Department has invested in a 
dynamic and agile manufacturing capability through the Advanced Development and 
Manufacturing (ADM) facility being developed in Alachua, Florida. 
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The DoD ADM and the HHS Centers for Innovation and Advanced Development and 
Manufacturing (ClADM) capabilities are complementary. DoD and HHS have worked the 
design of their respective capabilities to ensure DoD is technically matched to the scale required 
for the Joint Force versus the scale required to support the public health emergency needs of the 
United States. Furthermore, DoD’s medical countermeasures must be flexible and agile to meet 
a broad range of medical countermeasure needs for agents encountered by the Joint Force 
globally. In partnership with HHS, w'e are revolutionizing national capabilities to respond to 
emergencies and address threats to DoD personnel and U.S. citizens across the globe. 

Nuclear Threats 

Finally, I want to highlight DoD’s efforts to ensure that terrorists and proliferators cannot access 
nuclear materials and expertise abroad. President Obama has called nuclear weapons in the 
hands of terrorists “the single biggest threat to U.S. security.’’ As the President has said, just one 
nuclear weapon detonated in an American city would devastate “our very way of life.’’ With such 
destructive ability, nuclear threats remain a prominent concern. 

Continued reports of nuclear material trafficking and insufficient security standards at nuclear 
sites demonstrate that these threats are still present. The combination of vulnerable nuclear 
materials, the global distribution of nuclear weapons, and non-state actors seeking to acquire 
WMD capabilities presents a grave threat to U.S. security and that of our allies. 

The ongoing spread of advanced nuclear knowledge, potential new enrichment techniques, and 
improved weaponization and delivery capabilities contribute to new challenges. The DoD is 
working with the Departments of Energy and State to reduce the availability and accessibility of 
weapons-usable nuclear materials worldwide, promote a culture of security and to sustain robust 
interdiction efforts and ensure that nefarious nuclear ambitions of state and non-state actors will 
remain difficult to realize. 

Last month, the third Nuclear Security Summit was held in The Hague. Heads of state and 
international organizations enacted measures to combat the threat of nuclear terrorism, protect 
nuclear materials, and prevent the illicit trafficking of nuclear materials, DoD has supported this 
effort by working with global partners to secure weapons-usable nuclear material and establish 
nuclear security training centers. We are also expanding nuclear counterterrorism and threat 
reduction cooperation with two of our closest allies, the United Kingdom and France, building on 
all three countries’ technical expertise and history of cooperation. 

I would like to echo what President Obama said at this year’s Summit: we still have a lot more 
work to do to fully secure all nuclear and radiological material. DoD continues to contribute to 
this critical effort. 

On the domestic front, the Nuclear Weapons Accident Incident Exercise (NUWAIX) program 
focuses on developing the capabilities required to mitigate the consequences of a U.S, nuclear 
weapon accident or incident. This full-scale national-level exercise program is shared among the 
Air Force, Navy, the Department of Energy’s National Nuclear Security Administration and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, The exercises provide realistic training to either safely recover 
a weapon, or recapture a weapon, in order to stop a terrorist attack. We look forward to ongoing 
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collaboration in future exercises and continued progress in preparing for potentially catastrophic 
events. 

Although past assessments suggest the likelihood of an electromagnetic pulse (EMP) attack from 
potential adversaries is low, the Department considers our nuclear survivability, including EMP 
survivability, an important part of maintaining a credible deterrent posture, particularly with 
regard to all DoD assets considered critical to ensuring our national security missions. To this 
end, ray office establishes oversight for survivability of DoD mission-critical systems to nuclear 
effects, to include EMP. We also coordinate with the Department of Homeland Security, which 
provides the official government policy on threats and vulnerabilities potentially facing the 
nation that fall outside DoD’s roles and responsibilities. 

CWMD Awareness 

All CWMD efforts, not just within the DoD but across the interagency and internationally, 
generate immense amounts of information regarding the location of WMD-related materials, 
available expertise, and international dual-use capabilities. We are working to integrate and fuse 
this and other existing CWMD information across the U.S. government to foster a shared 
understanding of the CWMD operating environment and to support decision making. 

My office recently developed a Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation Defense Wide 
program called CWMD Systems. It is focused on developing, testing, and fielding a new 
CWMD situational awareness prototype that we will call Constellation. Constellation is a next- 
generation information gathering, sharing, analysis, collaboration, and visualization system. It 
will provide a platform for sharing information across security domains. Constellation leverages 
emergent DoD and Intelligence Community technologies to revolutionize CWMD knowledge 
management. When completed, it will provide a dynamic, holistic view of the global CWMD 
operating environment. This platform will ensure that information gathered from WMD threat 
reduction activities, when integrated with other relevant US Government and international 
partner infomiation, will provide decision-makers and operational personnel a holistic view of 
the WMD landscape. 

We are also supporting the special operations community in its critical CWMD efforts. My 
office is working with these forces to provide the training and equipment they require for success 
in their missions. 

Conclusion 

Nuclear, chemical, or biological threats to our troops, our homeland, our allies, and innocent 
civilians around the world is very real and always evolving. This means DoD must develop agile 
programs to respond. The Department is working to strengthen our capabilities to effectively 
prevent, deter, defeat, and respond to these threats. I ask you to support a responsible FY 1 5 
authorization bill and the President’s FY15 budget request so that we can achieve these goals. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to testify today and would be pleased to answer 
your questions. 



Andrew C. Weber 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Nuclear, Chemical, and Biological 
Defense Programs 


The Honorable Andrew C. Weber is the principal advisor to the Secretary 
of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition, Technology and Logistics for matters concerning 
nuclear, chemical, and biological defense programs (NCB). The NCB 
mission is to prevent, protect against, and respond to these global threats, 

Mr. Weber is the Staff Director of the Nuclear Weapons Council, which 
manages the nuclear weapons stockpile, and he oversees the Defense 
Threat Reduction Agency and the Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat 
Reduction Program, 

Since taking office, Mr. Weber has overseen an expansion of Nunn-Lugar 
programs into new regions, including the Middle East, Africa and the Asia- 
Pacific. The program has supported the elimination of chemical weapons 
in Libya and Syria. He has also focused on reform of the nation’s 
biodefense enterprise. His nuclear duties include executing President 
Obama's direction to ensure a safe, secure, and effective nuclear 
weapons stockpile, and to prevent nuclear terrorism. 

Prior to his appointment by President Obama, Mr. Weber served for 13 
years as an Adviser for Threat Reduction Policy in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. He played a key role in Nunn-Lugar operations to 
remove weapons grade uranium from Kazakhstan and Georgia, and nuclear capable MiG-29 aircraft from Moldova. Mr. 
Weber also developed and oversaw the Department of Defense Biological Threat Reduction Program. 

Most of Mr. Weber's 28 years of public service have been dedicated to reducing the threat of weapons of mass destruction 
proliferation and terrorism. He served previously as a United States Foreign Service Officer, with diplomatic assignments in 
Saudi Arabia, Germany, Kazakhstan, and Hong Kong, 

From 2002 through 2008 Mr, Weber taught a course on Force & Diplomacy at the Edmund A, Walsh Graduate School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown University. He has a Master of Science in Foreign Service degree from Georgetown and is a 
graduate of Cornell University. Mr. Weber speaks Russian and is a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 



You can follow Mr. Weber on Twitter @AndyWeberNCB, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chairman Thornberry, Ranking Member Langevin, and Members of the Subcommittee, I am 
pleased to testi fy today about several of our ongoing efforts to counter the threats posed by 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD). The pursuit of WMD and potential use by actors of 
concern pose a grave threat to the security of the United States as well as our allies and partners 
around the world. Throughout the Department of Defense (DoD), and in concert with our 
interagency and international partners, we are continuously innovating to counter new and 
evolving threats with militaiy and civilian solutions to ensure that we are neither attacked nor 
coerced by actors with WMD. Today I will highlight several examples of these initiatives as they 
pertain to chemical, biological, and nuclear threats. 

As the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction, I 
am responsible for establishing policies and guidance to protect U.S. and Allied armed forces 
against a chemical, biological, radiological, or nuclear (CBRN) attack from a State actor or 
terrorist. I also represent the Department's interests on counterproliferation and non-proliferation 
policy issues, including the Biological Weapons Convention (BWC), Chemical Weapons 
Convention (CWC), the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), the Proliferation Security 
Initiative (PSI), as well as the DoD Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) Program. 

My office develops policy and guidance for the programs and activities of the DoD CTR 
Program, which is implemented by the Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA), under the 
direction of Mr. Kenneth Myers. Mr. Andrew Weber, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Nuclear, Chemical, and Biological Defense Programs, provides acquisition guidance and 
oversight for DTRA's work. Mr. Carmen Spencer, the Joint Program Executive Officer for 
Chemical and Biological Defense, was instrumental in the development of the deployable 
hydrolysis technology that will be neutralizing the deadliest of Syria’s chemical weapons. I am 
pleased to be here today with these colleagues, all of whom are integral to countering the threats 
that 1 will be addressing. 

COUNTERING TODAY’S GLOBAL 'WMD CHALLENGES 

A number of State and non-State actors continue to pursue WMD, posing a persistent threat to 
the security of the United States, as well as our allies and partners. In addition, the constant 
evolution of weapons, materials, tactics and technologies will continue to challenge our ability to 
deter, detect, and defend against these threats. Finally, the interconnectedness of global 
communities means that WMD threats can proliferate at the speed of an airliner, a missile, or 
even the internet. Countering such complex and dynamic threats requires flexible, innovative, 
and agile responses. Tw'entieth Century solutions are not sufficient to meet the WMD challenges 
of the Twenty-first Century. 

Our military' plays a large part in countering WMD, but we must consistently look beyond 
military' solutions and take maximum advantage of the diplomatic and non-kinetic tools 
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available. Countering the proliferation or use of WMD requires flexible and agile responses, 
capable partners, as well as “whole-of-department,” “whole-of-governraent,” and even “whole- 
of-intemational-community” solutions. In these times of fiscal austerity, we must make full use 
of partnerships, contributing where we can and avoiding unnecessary duplication. Cooperation 
is a force multiplier, enabling swift and comprehensive action to respond to existing and 
emerging WMD threats. 

REDUCING CHEMICAL WEAPONS CHALLENGES 

The extraordinary effort to deal with Syria’s chemical weapons (CW) program in the midst of an 
ongoing revolution, where many continue to strive to create a free and democratic Syria while 
their country is faced with instability, civil war, and an influx of terrorist elements, is a great 
example of how the U.S. Government and the international community are cooperating to 
rapidly address an emergent tangible threat. 

As the crisis unfolded, the U.S. Government sought to reassure close partners and reduce the risk 
of cross-border proliferation of CW assets. We also began to work with Syria’s neighbors to 
mitigate the risk to their populations from possible CW use near their borders. Anticipating the 
potential need for eliminating Syria’s CW program led to the rapid development and acquisition 
of key capabilities, particularly with respect to transportable technology to neutralize bulk 
chemical agents. 

After the August 21, 2013 use of chemical weapons by the Syrian Government against its 
population led to a threat of U.S. military' intervention, the United States and Russia forged the 
September 14, 2013, Geneva Framework, which - together with United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 2118 and a concurrent decision by the Executive Council of the Organization 
for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW) - launched the international effort to 
eliminate Syria’s CW program. UN Security Council Resolution 2118 and OPCW Executive 
Council decisions also e.stablished a verifiable and transparent process by which the Syrian 
Government agreed to the complete destruction of its CW program by June 30, 2014. Syria has 
since acceded to the Chemical Weapons Convention and submitted a formal declaration, with 
subsequent amendments, of their chemical weapons materials and production facilities. 

This effort is unprecedented in scale, speed, and complexity. Although much remains to be 
done, it is extraordinary how much has already been accomplished through DoD, interagency, 
and international partnerships. In addition to the prudent planning that is part of DoD’s genetic 
coding, the DoD Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) Program’s Middle East determination 
facilitated new partnerships and collaboration across DoD’s communities to support both civilian 
and military requirements to reduce CW proliferation risks in the region. The DoD CTR 
Program remains one of the leading programs partnering with the international community on 
chemical, biological, and nuclear security initiatives. The Program became the primaiy means 
through which the U.S. Government could provide funding, expertise, and resources to shape 
and implement the Syrian CW destruction plan spearheaded by the OPCW. The DoD has 
worked hard in recent years to ensure greater agility within the CTR Program to respond rapidly 
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to shifting requirements and threats worldwide. Syria represents the best example of these 
efforts, and Congressional support has played a significant role in enabling such success. 

To date, the DoD CTR Program has allocated approximately $160 million to support the Syria 
CW elimination effort, including by providing equipment to the United Nations/OPCW Joint 
Mission to facilitate the safe removal of the chemicals from Syria, as well as to support the vast 
majority of the effort to prepare, use, and eventually demobilize the Motor Vessel (M/V) CAPE 
RAY for the mission to neutralize Syria’s most dangerous chemicals. Congressional action 
authorizing the DoD CTR Program’s authority to accept contributions from foreign partners has 
enabled us to allow international partners to share the financial burden for these considerable 
efforts. In fact, in 2013 and 2014, the DoD CTR Program has received more than $19 million in 
combined contributions from Germany, the United Kingdom and Canada to assist in our threat 
reduction efforts in Syria, Libya, Jordan, Iraq, and Georgia. We will continue to seek additional 
contributions from our international partners for these efforts. 

Today, thanks to the tremendous efforts of so many contributors, Syria’s CW program is on the 
path to elimination. The international coalition to remove and destroy the components of Syria’s 
chemical weapons program is in place. Technical and policy experts within DoD have 
contributed to the OPCW’s destruction and operational planning groups, offering their expertise 
on the safest and most efficient ways to conduct the mission. The maritime task force spear- 
headed by our Danish and Norwegian allies and supported by the United Kingdom, Finland, 
Russia, and China has enabled the removal from Syria of almost half of the chemicals associated 
with the Syrian CW program. The centeipiece of the U.S. contribution, the motor vessel (M/V) 
CAPE RAY, is ready to neutralize the most dangerous chemicals in the Syrian arsenal in a safe, 
secure, and environmentally sound manner. This maritime Ready Reserve Force vessel is 
outfitted with DoD’s recently-developed Field Deployable Hydrolysis Systems (FDHS) and 
manned by the finest experts from our operational and technical communities. This 
unprecedented international effort demonstrates the ability of DoD, other U.S. departments and 
agencies, and our international partners to develop innovative solutions to complex problems. 
This type of creative, collaborative approach to a WMD challenge must become the norm. 

Another CW elimination effort spearheaded by the Department and concluded this past year is 
the destruction of the chemical weapons stockpile that Libya’s new government discovered after 
the ouster of Moamar Qaddafi. Following nearly two years of close cooperation with the Libyan 
Government, Libya announced in January of this year that it had completed destruction of its 
chemical weapons munitions. This success was due in large part to the DoD CTR Program’s 
provision of approximately $52 million in training, security upgrades, advice, equipment, and 
destruction support. The German Government also made a significant contribution to this effort 
by providing funds directly to the DoD CTR Program through our external contributions 
authority. 

CW elimination efforts are critical not just in responding to today’s crises, but to prepare to 
respond to future threats. Success in the destruction of the Libyan and Syrian CW programs will 
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not eliminate the WMD proliferation risks in the Middle East. Non-State actors interested in 
obtaining and using CW remain a concern to our forces and partners around the globe. We must 
continue to leverage the capabilities and partnerships we have established and are now better 
positioned to respond more effectively to the next challenges that emerge. It is important to 
recognize that many of these requirements were not, and could not have been, predicted in 
advance, but rather were addressed rapidly as they emerged. 

The Syrian CW elimination effort is just one testament to how swiftly the whole of the U.S. 
Government, in coordination with the international community, can work together to solve 
complex challenges that threaten global security. As we look to two other high-priority counter- 
WMD issues - countering biological threats and enhancing global nuclear security - we are 
seeing similar payoffs from such national and international-level collaborations. 

REDUCING BIOLOGICAL AGENT RISKS 

Biological agents pose serious risks to the United States due to the emergence and spread of 
new pathogens and the rise of drug-resistant ones and the potential acquisition and use of 
biological agents by hostile State and non-State actors. These risks are further exacerbated by 
the globalization of travel and the food supply; the advancement and increasing accessibility 
of biological science capabilities; and the existence of unsecured pathogens of concent. 

These are all conditions that present increasing opportunities for hostile State and non-State 
actors to cause catastrophic strategic consequences. 

The potential severity and complexity of biological incidents and the risks they can pose to our 
forces anytime, anywhere demands close attention both at the strategic and tactical levels. 

During the past year, we conducted what we have termed a “Bio Stock-take.” Designed to 
develop longer-term, bio-specilic strategic guidance for the department, this process has already 
informed our recently-released 20 1 4 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR). Specifically, the QDR 
highlights the confounding challenge of advancing biotechnology and the potential for use of 
agents that evade detection and countermeasures, and directs us to pursue global prevention, 
detection, and response efforts. Additionally, it directs us to help our allies and partners build 
capacity so they can join us in countering proliferation and use of WMD. 

Also as a result of the stock-take, we have identified some key areas for further work, such as 
preventing strategic surprise, enhancing early warning, raising proliferation barriers, and 
engaging partners, all in support of a strategy to prevent and dissuade the malicious use of 
biological agents. Should prevention fail, however, we understand that we must be prepared to 
respond and mitigate threats from the use of biological agents quickly, and many of those 
capabilities will be discussed today by my colleagues representing the Chemical and Biological 
Defense Programs and DTRA. As was the case with the Syria CW challenge, holi.stic 
approaches that leverage interagency partnerships and international collaborations are the most 
efficient and pragmatic way to address the biological agent risks w'e face today. 
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Since prevention, detection, and response often rely heavily on public health infrastructure, 
harnessing the power of the international community to reduce biological risks is best done by 
building bridges between the security and public-health sectors. This approach is the lynchpin of 
the Administration’s Global Health Security (GHS) Agenda, which outlines nine priority 
objectives for U.S. Government departments and agencies, and advances the goal of working 
with international partners to accelerate progress in improving capacity to prevent, detect, and 
respond to outbreaks of infectious disease threats, no matter the source. Although the 
Department of Health and Human Services is the U.S. lead for this Agenda, DoD supports the 
GHS Agenda through existing missions and activities, such as force health protection, threat 
reduction, and biodefense. These activities, resourced and conducted to meet DoD's military 
objectives, provide benefit toward the achievement of GHS Agenda objectives while we 
continue to prioritize capabilities that counter operationally significant risks to our forces. 

One example of a DoD program that supports the GHS Agenda is the Chemical and Biological 
Defense Program, which develops and fields diagnostic devices that benefit both U.S. forces and 
GHS partners in improving detection of, and response to, infectious disease outbreaks. 
Additionally, it is developing several medical countermeasures and improved electronic 
surveillance tools that will enable better protection against, detection of and situational 
awareness of infectious disease outbreaks, which support key objectives of the GHS Agenda. 


We are also aligning our security mission with Public Health assets in new and robust ways that 
benefit both our forces and promote global health security. The Armed Forces Health 
Surveillance Center and the DoD Global Emerging Infections Surveillance and Response 
System, in partnership with the DoD OCONUS laboratories located strategically in six locations 
throughout the world, collaborate with international partners to improve capacity for disease 
prevention, detection and response through enhanced surveillance networks and diagnostic 
capabilities to facilitate better and earlier force health protection measures. 

Finally, recognizing the potential risk of non-State actor-based threats, the DoD CTR 
Program is a key too! in our prevent strategy, as well as in supporting the security 
objectives of the GHS agenda. This program is specifically concerned with terrorist 
organizations that are seeking to acquire pathogens of security concern for use in biological 
attacks. To address the diverse and rapidly changing global biological threat, the Cooperative 
Biological Engagement Program (CBEP) has active engagements in Africa, South and Southeast 
Asia, as well as the Middle East. The CBEP is focused on enhancing partner countries’ 
capability to identify, consolidate, and secure collections of pathogens of security concern 
as well as strengthening their capability to survey, detect, diagnose, and report rapidly and 
accurately biological incidents and outbreaks of pathogens of security concern. As an example 
of the holistic, whole-of-government approaches that CBEP is utilizing, the Program will partner 
with the Malaysian government, the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), and U.S. academic partners this spring to conduct one of 
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a series of intersectoral workshops on building a robust bio-risk management system for 
Malaysia. 

As we turn our focus to enhancing global nuclear security, the spirit of collaboration with our 
national and international partners has resulted in simitar successes. 

REDUCING NUCLEAR THREATS 

Nuclear threats also remain a prominent concern. Unless arrested and reversed, the nuclear 
ambitions of countries like North Korea and Iran can imperil the interests of the United States 
and our allies and partners around the world, create instability, and increase the likelihood that 
other nations will seek to become nuclear-armed States. In addition, the growing number of 
nuclear-armed States increases the chances that terrorists may acquire nuclear materials, or even 
weapons. 

The ongoing spread of advanced nuclear technology knowledge, potential new enrichment 
techniques, and improved weaponization also contribute to new types of challenges, espeeially 
when coupled with long-range ballistic missile and other delivery capabilities. Moreover, the 
global distribution of weapons-useable nuclear material in non-nuclear weapons States continues 
to provide additional opportunities for terrorists to obtain material to produce a nuclear weapon. 
Reports of insufficient security standards at some sites and continued nuclear-material trafficking 
demonstrate that threats are still present. The combination of vulnerable nuclear materials and 
non-state actors seeking to acquire WMD capabilities presents a grave threat to U.S. security and 
that of our allies and partners. 

Preventing access to essential materials and technology significantly inhibits the ability of State 
and non-State actors to acquire nuclear capabilities. By reducing the availability and 
accessibility of weapons-usable nuclear materials worldwide, promoting a culture of security, 
and sustaining robust interdiction efforts, the nuclear ambitions of State and non-State actors will 
remain difficult to realize. 

DoD is taking action to reduce nuclear threats by working with partner countries, in close 
coordination w'ith the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) and the Department of 
State, to secure nuclear weapons and vulnerable nuclear materials, contributing to the Nuclear 
Security Summit process, and by promoting global best practices in nuclear security. 

The Nuclear Security Summit is a world summit that seeks to prevent nuclear terrorism around 
the world. The broad goals of the Nuclear Security Summit process are for participating 
countries and international organizations to come to a common understanding of the threat posed 
by nuclear terrorism, to agree to effective measures to secure nuclear material, and to prevent 
nuclear smuggling and terrorism. DoD also plays a role and has worked closely with interagency 
partners to support the Nuclear Security Summit process. Since the 2012 Nuclear Security 
Summit, DoD has participated in at least seven domestic exercises to increase capabilities in 
nuclear preparedness, response, recovery, and resilience. We intend to continue to conduct safe 
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and secure shipments of spent nuclear fuel containing highly enriched uranium for disposition 
and more secure storage, as well as modify casks to use to transport the fuel from submarines 
with unique reactor designs. 

DoD will continue to build on its partnerships with other U.S. Government departments and 
agencies, support critical international organizations such as the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and collaborate with countries that can contribute resources and expertise— all to help 
build a more robust, comprehensive global nuclear security system. 

Although our goal remains to prevent proliferation and the loss or acquisition of nuclear 
material, components, or weapons themselves, DoD also will continue to work closely with U.S, 
interagency and foreign partners to enhance our crisis planning and capabilities for responding to 
a nuclear terrorism threat or incident. We recognize that successfully executing DoD’s roles and 
responsibilities in the response to this type of crisis requires effective coordination with other 
U.S. government agencies and international partners. Our ongoing efforts will thus continue to 
focus on working with our partners to provide the capacity for a robust ability to respond to and 
mitigate this type of WMD threat or incident. 

Consistent with other proactive steps we are taking to reduce WMD threats, w'e cannot wait for 
an act of nuclear terrorism before working together to improve our collective nuclear security 
culture, share our best practices, and raise our standards for nuclear security. Through its Global 
Nuclear Security (GNS) program, the DoD CTR Program is the Department of Defense’s 
primary mechanism to support and implement President Obama’s objectives for nuclear security, 
at a site-, country'-, and global-level. The GNS program conducts projects and activities to 
increase the nuclear security of partner nations, including establishing Centers of Excellence and 
conducts technical exchanges with partner countries to enhance training capabilities. The 
program also works to decrease the vulnerability of nuclear weapons-usable material based upon 
the latest threat assessments. 

Finally, even as we focus on the highest-priority nuclear threats, we must remain mindful of the 
potential for radiological dispersal and exposure devices that may become increasingly attractive 
to actors of concern. Although these devices do not generate the same destructive effects 
associated with nuclear weapons, they can produce significant health, psychological, and 
economic effects and increase the cost of addressing them due to the wide areas they may affect. 
DoD will continue to refine our planning and build partnerships to address this significant threat. 


ANTICIPATING FUTURE THREATS 

Despite progress over the last year, much work remains to ensure our continued security, Syria 
and other recent events have given us great insight into how we may have to look at problems 
differently, enabling us to prepare for and tackle these and other threats more effectively as they 
emerge. We will continue to manage the risks through close coordination and consultation with 
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the international community and, most importantly, we will remain steadfast in our commitments 
to innovation and cooperation with our allies and partners worldwide. 

In the increasingly interconnected global environment, the threat from WMD extends well 
beyond State actors and w'e cannot take our eye off the terrorism risk. Although the threat to the 
Homeland from core al-Qa’ida has been degraded in recent years, there has been an increase in 
activity by other networks of like-minded extremists. The conflict in Syria is generating new 
extremists who could eventually turn their attention elsewhere if they are not confronted by the 
United States, our allies, and our pailners. As the diffusion of threats continues, the challenges 
we face will only increase as terrorist networks continue to demonstrate interest in obtaining 
WMD. We must continue our vigilant efforts to prevent the proliferation of WMD, including by 
expanding adherence to international agreements and norms, dismantling State programs where 
possible, and interdicting transfers when necessary. 

Our Countering WMD efforts center on preparing and posturing our military to address future 
challenges that may emerge and escalate quickly. DoD’s Countering WMD strategy also places 
a premium on enhancing efforts to prevent threats and reduce risks before our homeland, citizens 
or interests can be threatened. Prevention, detection and intervention are all areas that require the 
sustained involvement in Proliferation Security Initiative (PSl). 

Since PSI began in 2003, it has had a real, practical, and significant impact on interdiction. From 
the beginning, DoD has played an important role by serving as the U.S. Government lead in the 
Operational Experts Group (OEG); supporting PSI-related exercises and other engagements; and 
providing technical advice and assistance to endorsing nations as appropriate. These exercises 
demonstrate the will of the PSl community to take action to prevent and, if necessary, to stop 
illicit shipments. PSl is a vital part of the international tapestry of countering WMD programs 
that enhance global security, and is another example of how the whole-of-government, working 
in collaboration with the international community, can affect meaningful progress in combatting 
the threat of WMD. 

We must bring these programs I have described and other solutions to bear as new challenges 
surface, leveraging partnerships and lessons learned to respond quickly and decisively. I thank 
you for your support for our Fiscal Year 2015 budget request and look forwai’d to our continued 
partnership. 
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Director Kenneth Myers 
HASC Testimony 
April 8, 2014 

Chairman Thornberry, Ranking Member Langevin, and Members ofthe Subcommittee, it is an 
honor to be here today to share with you the work being done to counter the threats posed by the 
proliferation and use of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), There are three entities co-located 
at our facilities at Fort Belvoir: the Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA), the United States 
Strategic Command Center for Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (SCC-WMD) and the 
United States Strategic Command Standing Joint Force Headquarters for Elimination (SJFHQ- 
E). Each one of these entities has different mission areas, authorities, requirements, and funding, 
but they are all located together and intertwined in order to leverage expertise from each other 
and coordinate efforts. These three entities, as one Team, are engaged in nonproliferation, 
counterproliferation and consequence management missions throughout the w'orld — addressing 
the full spectrum of WMD threats. 


Why We Exist- The Threat 

Our combating weapons of mass destruction (CWMD) efforts are driven by the threats we face 
today. A terrorist attack utilizing WMD can result in enormous loss of life, negatively impact 
economies, constrain national budgets, create political unbalance in geographic regions, and 
most certainly promote additional proliferation and temorist activity around the world. 

Our mission is further complicated given the complex nature of countering weapons of mass 
destruction. During the Cold War, most of our focus was on nation states. We were worried 
about huge stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, and biological materials. And while there is no 
question that these stockpiles are .still a threat today — and some of my testimony will describe 
our efforts in these areas — the more difficult area for us to track and address is teiTorist 
acquisition of WMD materials that can be modified, grown, or enhanced for use as a weapon. 
The footprint is smaller in these cases, harder to track and thus harder to find and disrupt. We 
are not talking about huge factories or facilities in most of these cases; sometimes it is a small 
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laboratory that could fit inside a bathroom. Given this reality, no region of the world is 
impervious to potential chemical, biological, radiological or nuclear threats. 

Our focus is to keep WMD out of the hands of terrorists and other enemies by locking down, 
monitoring, and destroying weapons and weapons related materials. We also assist Combatant 
Commanders with their plans and responses to WMD events and develop and deliver cutting- 
edge technologies to assist with all of these endeavors. 


Who We Are 

There is no other country or government that is focused on combating weapons of mass 
destruction 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Every day, 2000 people from our organization come 
to work in locations around the United States and around the world focused on one thing, and 
that's safeguarding the American people against these threats. Our success is determined by 
what didn’t happen -what we prevented, what we helped to interdict, what we eliminated, w'hat 
we mitigated, and how prepared we are to respond. That is the basis of the shield that we can 
provide across the full threat spectrum — chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear and high 
yield explosives (CBRNE), 

Regardless of the time or day, our building is buzzing with activity and w'ith a diverse and 
remarkable collection of talented workers. As you enter our building and walk through the 
hallways, you encounter personnel with highly advanced technical degrees and skills related to 
physics, chemistry, microbiology, and nuclear engineering. They are working right alongside 
those with expansive experience with program management, logistics, planning, special 
operations, targeting and military operations. Our operation is often described as unique in this 
way, and it is true. 

The reason why is simple. Subject Matter Experts in the WMD field are highly .specialized and 
hard to find. There simply are not enough experts to adequately staff the Services and 
Commands. And even if you did, you would not have the right type of coordination and 
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synchronization which is critical for WMD planning. The most effective way to utilize this 
expertise is to locate it in one place and provide efficient communication channels for 
collaboration. 

One of the reasons we are successful is because of the breadth of services that we can provide. 
We combine our operational side of the house with our research and development side focusing 
all our assets on the issue at hand. Let me give you an example, when a Command or other 
customer calls into our Operations Center a watch officer takes the call. This officer represents 
the whole Team, the operations side, planning, and the research and development side of the 
house. The watch officer’s job is to stay abreast of what is taking place throughout the 
Agency/Center and be able to quickly leverage the diverse expertise on our staff If the watch 
officer recognizes that there’s some technical complexity to the question, they will go straight to 
our Technical Reachback personnel. The whole process literally takes seconds. And throughout 
the response process, operational and technical subject matter experts are engaged. This set-up 
allows us to fully answer questions from all aspects of a WMD problem, anticipate the needs of 
the various Commands and special customers, and properly prepare in case there is any follow- 
up. Timing is critical when dealing with WMD and our Operations Center is organized for 
collaboration and time sensitive requests. Last year we responded to 947 Technical Reachback 
requests from our customers. 


How We Are Structured 

As a Combat Support Agency, we are available 24 hours a day, seven days a week, to support 
the Combatant Commanders and Services in responding to any WMD threat. This requires us to 
not only address current needs but also to anticipate future threats to our warfighters. In oiu 
Defense Agency role, we manage a research and development portfolio to develop tools and 
capabilities. In fact, DTRA provides the Special Operations Command with all of their counter 
proliferation Science and Technology. As a USSTRATCOM Center, we support 
USSTRATCOM’s synchronization of Department of Defense planning efforts to counter 
weapons of mass destruction. And the complementaiy Standing Joint Force Headquarters for 
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Elimination provides both steady state CWMD planning support and ean be deployed to provide 
direct operational support for US Military task forces in hostile environments. 

While I am pleased to walk through individual programs with the Committee members and their 
staff', I would like to use my testimony today to highlight tour real-world examples of our 
activities and the roles that different parts of our Team played in these challenges, 

Syria 

Beginning in 201 1, we began looking at ways to address the CWMD challenges in Syria. The 
U.S. Government (USG) and international community were alarmed by the continuing civil war 
in Syria and particularly concerned about the threats of chemical weapon use and 
proliferation. DTRA’s CWMD planners and intelligence officers worked closely with 
USCENTCOM to evaluate the WMD threats and options for the destruction of these weapons 
and materials. This analysis was coordinated with DTRA’s research and development 
directorate who began the process of evaluating technologies to destroy these materials. Our 
Technical Reachback personnel provided modeling and analysis of the potential threats we 
faced. We were even able to utilize our expertise and knowledge of treaty implications to help 
shape and steer the Department's actions to respond. And, our Team led the synchronization 
effort within the Department of Defense and across the interagency to bring the right expertise to 
the technology review. This was truly a Team effort that allowed us to utilize our capabilities 
and expertise. 

The conclusion that w'e came to was that w'e simply did not have a good way to get rid of bulk 
chemical agents in a foreign land, in particular hostile environments where we did not have a 
cooperative relationship. After reviewing a number of options, we were the first organization to 
invest in a prototype Field Deployable Hydrolysis System (FDHS), a capability that is suitable 
for the destruction of industrial quantities of bulk chemical agent. The FDHS was developed in 
fewer than six months and w'as designed to be transportable for rapid deployment in a variety of 
environments. 
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The Syrian chemical attacks on 21 August 2013 were a turning point for the international 
community. DTRA planners provided technical expertise to Department of State and White 
House-led diplomatic efforts at every' step, including the seminal meetings between Secretary' 
Kerry' and Russian Foreign Minister Lavrov in Geneva. After the U.S.-Russia Framework and 
Syria’s accession to the Chemical Weapons Convention, DTRA’s Nunn-Lugar program was 
prepared to support the extremely rapid effort to destroy Syria’s declared chemical materials. 

The Nunn-Lugar program provided the Joint (UN/OPCW) Mission with the majority of the 
logistics equipment to move chemicals out of Syria. 

When the international community failed to identify a nation willing to host destruction 
operations for the most dangerous chemicals, a full court press was employed to develop a ship- 
based destruction option w'ith only 60 days from the word “go”. And with full cooperation 
across the interagency and Commands, we were able to deliver a sea-based destruction 
capability. 1 am proud to say that the Motor Vessel Cape Ray, the ship that houses the two field- 
deployable hydrolysis systems, stands ready to begin destruction of a large portion of these 
chemicals once the materials are taken out of Syria. 


Building Partner Capacity 


I would also like to share with the Committee our efforts to build partnership capacity in the 
countries surrounding Syria. It was clear in 2012 that the countries neighboring Syria both 
wanted and needed improvements to their military and civilian response sectors to counter the 
possible illicit WMD-related trafficking coming from Syria. Beginning in 2012, DTRA started 
working with USCENTCOM and the whole of the US Government to build the CWMD capacity 
of the Governments of Jordan, Turkey, Iraq, and Lebanon. In these countries, to varying degrees 
we train, equip, and exercise with the military and civilian sectors so they can address non- 
proliferation, counter-proliferation and consequence management issues. 

One of our biggest projects is in Jordan which has hundreds of thousands of refugees from Syria. 
The Jordanians are concerned about Syrian WMD coming across its borders along with the 
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refugees. Working with USCENTCOM and our inter-agency partners, DTRA's Nunn-Lugar 
program is building a 247 mile long security system that runs along the northern and eastern 
border. To put this in perspective, 247 miles is the distance from Washington, DC to Raleigh, 
NC. We are building the system in 29 months and should be at full operation by August of 20 1 5. 
The system is designed to detect a person from 5 miles away and provides the Jordanians with a 
capability to safely detect, inspect, and apprehend someone suspected of smuggling WMD. 

We also trained and equipped the Jordanian military and civilian first responders, approximately 
1000 key personnel, to operate in a CBRNE environment. We have helped the Jordanians 
develop a National Response Plan for potential chemical attacks. We have conducted exercises 
to synchronize their efforts, reinforce and improve the operational implementation of their newly 
acquired capabilities. 

DTRA’s Nunn-Lugar program was the only Department of Defense solution that had the right 
expertise, authorities, and funding to respond to this emerging requirement in a timely manner. 
Our subject matter experts have decades of experience training international partners in border 
security and nonproliferation techniques. Through the Middle East Determination in October 
2012, the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State were able to quickly approve and re- 
notify funding toward this urgent end. 

The Nunn-Lugar effort was enhanced by DTRA’s CBRN Preparedness Program (CP2) and their 
ongoing engagements with USCENTCOM in the region. However, the CP2 work was limited in 
authorities under Title 1 0. Fortunately, last year Congress granted relief by authorizing the 
Secretary of Defense, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, to provide assistance to the 
military and civilian first responder organizations of countries that share a border with Syria, 

This was a significant .step because not all nations have their response capabilities resident within 
their military organizations. With the Congress' continued support, we plan to immediately use 
this authority and work within the Department to expand the authority to provide such assistance 
to other countries. This year, using both this new authority and our existing Title 10 authority, 
we will build CBRN preparedness and response capacity in approximately 34 countries - thus 
creating stronger partners for a safer world. 
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CDC 

Building partnership capacity is a good transition into discussing our cooperative relationship 
with the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). The missions of DTRA/SCC- 
WMD and CDC touch in many places, and we often pursue global health security projects 
together internationally. 

DTRA is well known for its successful projects in the former Soviet Union. But what may not 
be well known is that these types of projects are now being tracked alongside smaller, yet 
equally critical biological material projects in sub-Saharan Africa, the Middle East, and 
Southeast Asia. Why? The threat has changed. Because of our success in eliminating access to 
materials in the former Soviet Union, groups and states seeking WMD have shifted their 
attention to other geographic areas and potential WMD sources. We are evolving to address 
these threats and expanding our areas of cooperation to stay one step ahead. 

In most cases, our new partners have no WMD aspirations. But, pathogens for endemic diseases 
can be weaponized and are not constrained by geographic or political boundaries. Pathogens for 
deadly diseases like Ebola, Marburg, and Anthrax that have been used to make biological 
weapons are being safely secured as part of the Cooperative Biological Engagement Program, 
now the largest activity within the Nunn-Lugar Program. For a relatively small investment, the 
program is reducing access to biological materials and expanding international partnerships to 
better counter natural and man-made biological events. 

We are working closely with these countries to improve awareness, improve security, to train 
them in biological safety, consolidate dangerous pathogen collections into fewer facilities with 
better security, better safety standards, and better diagnostic equipment so we can get early 
warning of disease outbreaks - regardless if it is a result of a naturally occurring or a deliberate 
attack. Not only is this important for nonproliferation efforts but also for force protection and 
public health. 
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This is where our partnership with the CDC comes in. The CDC handles public health issues, 
but they are not tasked to address the security threats posed by deadly pathogens. This is a 
different mission altogether. The CDC has great experience and networks operating in Africa 
and Southeast Asia where many of these biological agents can be found. We can leverage their 
expertise by bringing the DoD security culture together with CDC’s public health work. This 
allows us to see a pandemic problem from both sides. 

As a result, we have worked very closely with the CDC over the last several years. However, we 
also realized that there was still a good amount of duplicative work being done by our tw'O 
agencies. I am proud to announce that earlier this year, DTRA and the CDC’s Center for Global 
Health signed two documents: (1) a Memorandum of Understanding and (2) a Strategy for joint 
work. The Memorandum of Understanding formalizes DTRA/SCC-WMD’s relationship with 
the CDC and establishes a joint steering committee that will review and advise on future work 
the agencies pursue together. The Strategy document outlines the types of work that 
DTRA/SCC-WMD and the CDC will pursue together. The two agencies will work together on 
three broad biosecurity/global health goals: (I) Prevent, (2) Detect, and (3) Respond, Working 
on these three goals together, DTRA and CDC hope to (A) improve and expand a global network 
of international partners that can provide accurate and timely awareness of biological threats; and 
(B) build a reliable and sustainable capacity to detect, prevent, attribute, report, respond, and 
recover from CBRNE threats, as early as possible, for the United States and international 
partners. 

This joint effort matters because timing is everything with biodefense. We have American 
military personnel, foreign service personnel, and other government personnel operating in every 
comer of the world right now. Improved biosecurity, safety, and surveillance is essential for 
their safety and the performance of their missions. And the better we can address a problem 
away from our shores, the safer our country will be. Our continued strong relationship with the 
CDC improves our odds of success, and sits at the center of the United States’s contribution to 
the Global Health Security agenda, launched in Febmary with 28 international paitners. 


Libya 
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Finally, I would like to share with the Committee that we are on the verge of another milestone 
in Libya. 

In response to Operation Odyssey Dawn, DTRA/SCC-WMD deployed experts to Stuttgart, 
Germany to support USAFRICOM. The deployed personnel provided key planning and liaison 
support to U.S. and NATO operations in Libya. We made sure that any plans for action 
considered the consequences associated with chemical weapons. We also worked to make sure 
that the chemical weapons stored in the desert remained secure. 

Subsequently, we played an integral role in the interagency effort to develop courses of action 
for security and destruction of the chemical weapons (CW) stockpile. Beginning in January 
20 1 2, the Nunn-Lugar team joined the interagency dialogue on action in Libya, and began 
discussions with the Government of Libya regarding security improvements at the storage site 
and technical options for CW destruction. Fast forward to today, weaponized mustard agent 
destruction is complete. Working with the Libyans, wedestroyed 5 1 7 mustard-fdled 1 30mm 
artillery rounds; eight 5001b mustard-filled aerial bombs; and 45 mustard-filled tubes we believe 
were to be used in other bomb types as mustard filled inserts into the bomb casings. To put this 
into context, just one of the 5001b mustard-filled aerial bombs, detonated in an urban setting, 
could cause significant damage, fhe mustard agent would likely be dispersed as an aerosol, 
which could have a devastating impact depending on the environment and location. Now all of 
the declared Libyan chemical weapons have been destroyed and the team is helping Libya to 
rapidly eliminate the residual mustard agent. 

FY15 DTRA Budget Request Overview 

Our budget request for Fiscal Year 2015 (FYIS) is $1.27 billion and comprises Defense-wide 
Reseai'ch, Development, Test and Evaluation; Operations and Maintenance; Procurement; and 
Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) appropriation accounts. In addition, DTRA 
executes the $407.3 million Science and Technology (S&T) portion of the DoD Chemical and 
Biological Defense Program (CBDP) and serves as the funds manager for the remainder of that 
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program’s funding, $980 million. Therefore, the total DTRA resource portfolio is approximately 
$2.66 billion. Details and highlights for these requests follow. 

Operations and Maintenance Funding 

O&M funding directly supports the warfighters and national missions as it pays for planning, 
training, exercises, and other means for collaboration across DoD and the USG, and with 
international partners. O&M funding is the fuel that enables us to reach out to our components 
and personnel, the warfighters, and international partners across the globe. 

The requested O&M funding would be applied as follows: 

* Nonproliferation Activities ($58. 8 millionl for arms control activities including the conduct of 
USG inspections of foreign facilities, territories, or events; coordination and conduct of the 
escort of inspection teams for inspections or continuous monitoring activities in the U.S. and at 
U.S. facilities overseas; and the acquisition and fielding of technology capabilities required to 
implement, comply with, and allow full exercise of U.S. rights and prerogatives under existing 
and projected arms control treaties and agreements. 

WMD Combat Support and Operations ($176.4 millionl for a wide range of combat and 
warfighter support to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Combatant Commanders, and military forces 
as they engage the WMD threat and challenges posed to the U.S., its forces and allies. DTRA 
supports the essential WMD response capabilities, functions, activities, and tasks necessaiy to 
sustain all elements of operating forces within their area of responsibility at ail levels of war. 

’** U.S. Strategic Command Center for Combating WMD ($1 1.3 millionl for DTRA direct 
support to the SCC-WMD including providing strategic and contingency planning, policy, and 
analjfical support; developing interagency relationships; and W'orking closely with 
USSTRATCOM partners to establish the means for assessing and exercising capabilities to 
combat WMD. 

Core Mission Sustainment 1$167.9 million') for a wide range of enabling capabilities which 
include information management; resource management; security and asset protection; 
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acquisition and logistics management; strategic planning; leadership and professional 
development; and provide the safety, security, and efficiency necessary for mission success. 

Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduction 

The request of $365.1 million for this important program would be used as follows: 

** Strategic Offensive Arms Elimination ($1.0 million') for elimination activities of ICBMs, 

S LBMs, and land-based launchers to the Russian Federation in 20 1 4. Elimination of balli,stic 
missile submarines will continue under the recently signed bilateral protocol to the Multilateral 
Nuclear Environmental Programme in the Russian Federation (MNEPR). DoD will fully 
transition remaining responsibility for elimination activities to the Russian Federation in 2014. 

** Chemical Weapons Destruction ($15.7 million) for technical expertise and resources to 
support the UN OPCW joint mission to remove CW from Syria. It is also providing support for 
CW destruction of materials removed from Syria and providing technical advice and assistance 
in other Regions. 

** Global Nuclear Security f$20.7 million) for improving nuclear material security, including 
security for nuclear warheads and weapons-usable nuclear material. This program also assi.sts in 
the secure transport of nuclear warheads and other qualifying nuclear material to dismantlement 
facilities, secure storage areas, or processing facilities for disposition. 

** Cooperative Biological Engagement ($256.8 millionl for combating the threat of state and 
non-state actors acquiring biological materials and expertise that could be used to develop or 
deploy biological materials and weapons. This program destroys or secures biological agents of 
security concern at their source, and works in partnerships to ensure a secure disease surveillance 
system. This program works closely with other US Government departments and agencies, 
international partners and the private sector. 

** Proliferation Prevention ($40.7 millionl to enhance the capability of non-Russian, Former 
Soviet Union (FSU) states and other partner countries to deter, detects, report, and interdict illicit 
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WMD trafficking across international borders. Beginning in fiscal year 20 1 3, the Proliferation 
Prevention Program began expansion outside of the FSU to Southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

** Threat Reduction Engagement (S2.4 million') to develop active and positive relationships 
between the defense, military, and security establishments of the United States and the states of 
Eurasia and Central Asia. This program engages military and defense officials in activities that 
promote regional stability, counter-proliferation, and defense refonn; build security cooperation 
with the partner states; and promote exchanges that enhance interoperability with U.S. and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) forces for multinational operations. 

** Other Assessments/ Administrative Support ($27.8 million) to ensure that DoD-provided 
equipment, services, and related training are fully accounted for and used effectively and 
efficiently for their intended purposes. This account also funds Nunn-Lugar- program travel, 
logistics, translator/interpreter support, and other agency support. 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 

DTRA RDT&E programs respond to the most pressing CWMD challenges including stand-off 
detection, tracking, and interdiction of WMD; modeling and simulation to support weapons 
effects and hazard predictions; classified support to Special Operations Forces; defeat of WMD 
agents and underground facilities; and protection of people, systems, and infrastructure against 
WMD effects. 

DTRA RDT&E is unique in being focused solely on CBRNE; tied closely with the agency’s 
Combat Support responsibilities; has a top-notch in-house field test capability; relies upon 
competitive bids, the national labs, industry, and academia rather than an in-house laboratory 
infrastructure, allowing for a “best of breed” approach to performer selection; and is nimble and 
responsive to urgent needs. 

The agency has a comprehensive, balanced CBRNE S&T portfolio that supports DoD goals and 
is well connected with DoD customers, as well as interagency and international partners. Our 
RDT&E approach balances the need for near-term pay-off with the need for long-term 
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technology and capability development, knowledge and expertise, and is centered upon the 
following programs: Basic Research (6.1), Applied Research (6.2), Advanced Research (6.3), 
and System Development and Demonstration (6.5). The requested RDT&E funding includes 
$37.8 million in Basic Research to provide for the discovery and development of fundamental 
knowledge and understanding by researchers primarily in academia and world-class research 
institutes in government and industry. The DTRA Fiscal Year 2015 request also includes $151.7 
million for WMD Defeat Technologies Applied Research, which is used to translate fundamental 
knowledge into useful materials, technologies, and concepts that address recognized CWMD 
needs. Our $283.7 million budget request for Proliferation Prevention and Defeat Advanced 
Research funds development of systems, subsystems, and component integration to build, field 
and test prototypes to assess utility and feasibility of technology solutions to well-defined 
CWMD requirements. Finally, $6.9 for WMD Defeat Capabilities System Development and 
Demonstration funds development, operational testing, and initial deployment of mature 
technologies and systems. 

Chemical and Biological Defense Program S& T 

The Department’s CBDP S&T programs support DoD-wide efforts to research, develop, and 
acquire capabilities for a layered, integrated defense against CBRNE agents; better understand 
potential threats; secure and reduce dangerous materials whenever possible; and prevent 
potential attacks. Although funding for the CBDP is not part of the D TRA budget request, the 
agency executes the S&T portion of this program, for which the Department has requested 
approximately $407.3 million in FY15. The agency also manages funding execution in support 
of CBDP advanced development and procurement. 

Conclusion 

I would like to thank the Committee for this opportunity to share some of our recent efforts and 
accomplishments. What 1 hope has become clear is that how we are stractured, the breadth of 
services we provide, the mix of authorities which we can utilize, and the depth of our subject 
matter expertise is just as important as the strong funding allocated by Congress. We are not just 
a set of programs, agreements, or funding streams — we are much more than that. We are a 
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problem-solving tool, a unique capability. Former Senator Richard Lugar describes us as a 
national security engine that can be utilized around the world. 

We hope that we will continue to earn the Committee’s trust and support in meeting these threats 
and ensuring our security. Thank you, again, for the opportunity to be here today. I would be 
pleased to respond to your questions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Langevin, and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Department of 
Defense (DoD) Chemical and Biological Defense Program, the U.S. Army as the 
Program’s Executive Agent, and as the Joint Program Executive Officer for Chemical 
and Biological Defense. I am pleased to be joined by my leaders and partners who set 
the strategic priorities for the mission of countering weapons of mass destruction. I am 
going to provide an update regarding the Chemical and Biological Defense Program 
contribution to this mission, specifically focusing on the Program’s four areas of 
emphasis which are medical countermeasures, diagnostics, biosurveillance, and non- 
traditional agent defense. I will also note the role of the countering weapons of mass 
destruction research and development community in the mission to destroy Syrian 
chemical weapons. 


MISSION AND STRUCTURE 

The DoD Chemical and Biological Defense Program was created by Public Law 
103-160, enacted by Congress in 1993. The law required the Secretary of Defense to 
assign responsibility for overall coordination and integration of chemical and biological 
defense programs to a single office within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Nuclear, Chemical, and Biological Defense 
Programs has that task and is responsible for oversight. Public Law 103-160 also 
established the U.S. Army as the Executive Agent for the Chemical and Biological 
Defense Program with the mission of coordination and integration of research, 
development, test and evaluation, and acquisition for the Military Services. 

Primary components of the Chemical and Biological Defense Program are the 
Joint Staff’s Joint Requirements Office for Chemical, Biological, Radiological, and 
Nuclear Defense to establish priorities and requirements, the Defense Threat Reduction 
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Agency’s Joint Science and Technology Office for Chemical and Biological Defense to 
execute science and technology programs that provide the technical foundation for 
future capabilities, and the Joint Program Executive Office for Chemical and Biological 
Defense to manage the advanced development, procurement, fielding, and life-cycle 
management of systems. The Chemical and Biological Defense Program Test and 
Evaluation Executive establishes test policy and standards while the Program Analysis 
and Integration Office oversees budget execution. External to the DoD, the Chemical 
and Biological Defense Program works closely with our federal agency partners such as 
the Department of Health and Human Services and the Department of Homeland 
Security. We also maintain an active international engagement and collaboration 
program that includes several of our Nation’s closest allies. 

FISCAL YEAR 2015 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET REQUEST 

The Fiscal Year 2015 Budget Request for the Chemical and Biological Defense 
Program includes $320.5 million for procurement, $553.6 million for advanced 
development, and $407.2 million for science and technology efforts within a total of 
$1 .387 billion. The budget request supports the Program’s four enduring strategic goals; 

1 . Equip the force to successfully conduct military operations to prevent, protect 
against, and respond to chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats 
and effects. 

2. Prevent surprise by anticipating chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear 
threats and developing new capabilities for the Warfighter to counter emerging 
threats. 

3. Maintain infrastructure to meet and adapt current and future needs for personnel, 
equipment, and facilities within funding constraints. 

4. Lead the enterprise to integrate and align activities to fulfill the Chemical and 
Biological Defense Program mission. 
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Continued realization of these strategic goals is significantly impacted by progress in the 
Program’s emphasis areas of medical countermeasures, diagnostics, biosurveiliance, 
and non-traditional agent defense. 

MEDICAL COUNTERMEASURES 

Medical countermeasures include capabilities to protect the Warfighter against 
chemical, biological, and radiological threats. The Chemical and Biological Defense 
Program develops both prophylaxes, such as vaccines to immunize personnel, and 
therapeutics to treat personnel in the event of exposure. Homeland Security Presidential 
Directive - 18: Medical Countermeasures Against Weapons of Mass Destruction (2007) 
directed U.S. government agencies to collaborate on the development of medical 
countermeasures. A primary mechanism for that collaboration is the Public Health 
Emergency Medical Countermeasures Enterprise. This body coordinates Federal efforts 
to increase national preparedness with respect to medical countermeasures. It is led by 
the Department of Health and Human Services Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Preparedness and Response and includes the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, the Food and Drug Administration, the National Institutes of Health, the 
DoD, the Department of Veterans Affairs, the Department of Homeland Security, and 
the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Andrew Weber, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Nuclear, Chemical, and Biological Defense Programs, represents the DoD at the 
most senior level of this interagency body. Typifying coordination within the Enterprise is 
the Portfolio Advisory Committee which works to align DoD and Department of Health 
and Human Services resources for medical countermeasures development and 
infrastructure. Other Enterprise mechanisms for collaboration include the integrated 
product teams established to synchronize the continued efforts of several agencies 
against specific threats such as Anthrax and Botulism. 

While there is a great deal of collaboration and coordination, it is important to 
understand that different agencies have different requirements based on their distinct 
missions. For instance, critical to the DoD is protecting deployed military forces prior to 
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exposure or attack while the Department of Health and Human Services emphasizes 
responding to attacks and threats to the U.S. population after exposure. Homeland 
Security Presidential Directive - 18 affirmed the unique nature of DoD requirements, 
stating, “The Secretary of Defense shall retain exclusive responsibility for research, 
development, acquisition, and deployment of medical countermeasures to prevent or 
mitigate the health effects of WMD threats and naturally occurring threats to the Armed 
Forces and shall continue to direct strategic planning for and oversight of programs to 
support medical countermeasures development and acquisition for our Armed Forces 
personnel.” The composition of the DoD Chemical and Biological Defense Program 
medical countermeasures portfolio is determined by the Warfighter’s funded 
requirements and based on Warfighter threats and priorities. The Joint Staff’s Joint 
Requirements Office for Chemical, Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear Defense 
identifies future operational capability needs including medical countermeasures with 
input from the Military Services, the Joint Staff-led Capabilities Based Assessments, 
and the Combatant Commands, The output of this process is the Joint Priority List, 
which identifies and prioritizes required capabilities. 

To accelerate the fulfillment of our unique requirements, the Chemical and 
Biological Defense Program is establishing the DoD Medical Countermeasures 
Advanced Development and Manufacturing Capability, a dedicated state-of-the-art 
center of excellence focused on flexible, modular, and disposable single-use 
manufacturing techniques. The intent is flexible and modular manufacturing to support 
DoD quantities, which have historically been significantly less than the quantities 
required by the Department of Health and Human Services, while working with our 
unique industrial base which in this specialized area is normally small businesses. The 
facility will cover a full array of development and production services and be capable of 
Biosafety Level 3 manufacturing. As we establish a product pipeline feeding Chemical 
and Biological Defense Program medical countermeasure programs of record to the 
center of excellence, we intend to implement lessons learned on each additional DoD 
product with advances in new regulatory sciences and manufacturing processes to 
shorten development cycles and eliminate redundancies. The goal of the effort is to 
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enable faster delivery of medical countermeasures designed to protect and treat military 
personnel. This past October, the prime contractor for the DoD Medical 
Countermeasures Advanced Development and Manufacturing Capability began 
construction of a thirty-acre complex in Alachua, Florida, using privately secured 
financing to fulfill the contract awarded by the DoD. We anticipate that the facility will be 
completed by the end of fiscal year 20 15. 

DIAGNOSTICS 

Diagnostic capabilities provide health care providers with timely and accurate 
information to inform individual patient treatment. Additionally, the threat identification 
information obtained during diagnostic testing will provide commanders with situational 
awareness of biological hazards to support Force Protection and Force Health 
Protection decision making. Cur diagnostic end state is to provide seamless biological 
warfare diagnostic capabilities throughout all echelons of the DoD Combat Health 
Support System and to facilitate the use of next generation diagnostic capabilities by the 
DoD in the areas of field analytics, infectious disease biosurveillance, cooperative 
engagement, and pathogen discovery. 

The Chemical and Biological Defense Program has sharpened the DoD 
diagnostics portfolio by increasing the capability of our fielded system, some 340 of 
which have been provided to the Military Services. The Joint Biological Agent 
identification and Diagnostic System is a portable system capable of rapid, reliable, and 
simultaneous identification of specific biological agents and pathogens. By partnering 
with the U.S. Army Medical Research and Materiel Command and the Food and Drug 
Administration, we have made accessible additional diagnostic assays for high 
consequence, low probability biological threat agents for use during declared public 
health emergencies. This collaboration has facilitated the availability of viral 
hemorrhagic fever diagnostic assays for use during a declared emergency and adds 
previously unavailable preparedness capabilities to this fielded system. 
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Looking to the future, our Next Generation Diagnostics System is under 
development. It will be part of a family of systems supporting medical diagnostics and 
surveillance across echelons of care, with the additional objective to provide common 
biological identification materiel solutions across our portfolio of equipment. The Next 
Generation Diagnostics System Increment 1 - Deployable Component recently 
completed competitive prototyping and the winning contractor is in the process of 
developing Food and Drug Administration cleared medical diagnostics devices as well 
as diagnostic assays. Increment 1 of the system offers increased ease of use over the 
currently fielded system as well as immediate military utility through available 
commercial-off-the-shelf assays cleared by the Food and Drug Administration. The plan 
is for the Next Generation Diagnostics System Increment 1 to replace the Joint 
Biological Agent Identification and Diagnostic System beginning in 2017. 

BIOSURVEILLANCE 


Consistent with Homeland Security Presidential Directive - 21: Public Health and 
Medical Preparedness (2007), the National Strategy for Countering Biological Threats 
(2009), the National Strategy for Biosurveillance (2012), and the Global Health Security 
Agenda (2014), the Chemical and Biological Defense Program is moving forward 
assertively to apply its expertise and equipment to improve situational awareness for the 
Warfighter and the Nation. The National Strategy for Biosurveillance defines 
biosurveillance as “the process of gathering, integrating, interpreting, and 
communicating essential information related to all-hazards threats or disease activity 
affecting human, animal, or plant health to achieve early detection and warning, 
contribute to overall situational awareness of the health aspects of an incident, and to 
enable better decision-making at all levels.” The Chemical and Biological Defense 
Program’s competencies lend themselves well to this complex challenge. We are 
determined to advance biosurveillance technology by integrating chemical and 
biological defense systems so that field defectors, diagnostic devices, and information 
systems can better inform battlefield commanders. 
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A prime example is the ongoing Joint United States Forces Korea Portal and 
Integrated Threat Recognition advanced technology demonstration, also known by the 
acronym, JUPITR. Led by the Joint Program Executive Office for Chemical and 
Biological Defense and supported by U.S. Army Edgewood Chemical Biological Center, 
this advanced technology demonstration is providing specific detection and analysis 
resources to address the need for biosurveillance on the Korean Peninsula, The 
objective is to significantly increase defense capabilities to mitigate impending biological 
threats to U.S. Forces Korea and the Republic of Korea. Currently underway, JUPITR is 
providing, 1. a web-based portal that facilitates unclassified collaboration by 
automatically collecting and sharing biological threat information as well as generating 
hazard analysis and situation reports to better inform command decision-making; 2. 
new, cutting edge laboratory equipment to identify biological toxins and pathogens of 
concern much more rapidly than current systems in use at U.S. Forces Korea facilities; 
3. an assessment of a variety of environmental field sensors to determine the best 
product for biological detection and identification by U.S, Forces Korea; and, 4. 
integration of a suite of non-chemical and non-biological force protection sensors, such 
as cameras and radar, with chemical and biological standoff and point sensors to 
demonstrate a chemical and biological early warning capability. The JUPITR advanced 
technology demonstration is expected to be completed during fiscal year 2015. 

NON-TRADITIONAL AGENT DEFENSE 

Non-traditional agents are chemicals and biochemicals reportedly researched or 
developed with potential application or intent as chemical warfare agents, but which do 
not fail in the category of traditional chemical warfare agents, toxic industrial chemicals, 
or toxic industrial materials. The 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review directed the DoD to 
increase resources for research and development of countermeasures and defenses to 
non-traditional agents. The Fiscal Year 2015 Budget Request continues to evaluate 
non-traditional agent threats and test developmental technologies to enhance the 
capability of Chemical and Biological Defense Program systems to counter these 
threats. To address the need for a near term capability to combat emerging threat 
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materials, we have already provided Domestic Response Capability kits to the National 
Guard weapons of mass destruction civil support teams resident in all 50 states. These 
kits provide emerging threat mitigation capability that includes detection, personnel 
protection, and decontamination. 

ELIMINATION OF SYRIA’S CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

In anticipation of the need to address Syria's chemical weapons stockpile in the 
context of the Syrian Civil War, the DoD created the Field Deployable Hydrolysis 
System, a transportable, high throughput neutralization system designed to convert 
chemical warfare materiel into compounds unusable as weapons. The DoD response in 
this case is an excellent example of collaboration and agility in capability development. 
An acquisition effort was launched in February of 2013 and the first system was 
delivered less than six months later. A government team comprised of the Joint 
Program Executive Office for Chemical and Biological Defense, the Defense Threat 
Reduction Agency, U.S. Army Edgewood Chemical Biological Center, U.S. Army 
Chemical Materials Activity, and U.S. Army Contracting Command produced this 
capability which is now deployed aboard the motor vessel Cape Ray. When this roll- 
on/roll-off type ship receives Syrian chemical warfare materials, it will head out to 
international waters to carry out the neutralization process using the Field Deployable 
Hydrolysis System, a capability that the U.S. would not have but for this innovative joint 
effort within the DoD. 


CONCLUSION 

As this subcommittee is well aware, a confluence of technological, political, and 
economic factors are making the current security environment as challenging as any 
Congress and the President have faced in the Nation's history. Continued collaboration 
is critical to advancing chemical, biological, and radiological defense science and 
engineering to maintain the technological advantage currently held by our forces. I look 
forward to continued cooperation with the subcommittee to meet the DoD’s unique 
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requirements for specific systems for the Warfighter. Mr. Chairman, Congressman 
Langevin and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the men and women of the 
Chemical and Biological Defense Program, thank you again for the opportunity to 
appear before you today and thank you for your continued support. 
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WITNESS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING 

THE HEARING 

April 8, 2014 




RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. FRANKS 

Mr. Myers. DOD MIL— STD-188-125-1 is a standard for High-Altitude Electro- 
magnetic Pulse (HEMP) Protection for Ground-Based Command, Control, Commu- 
nications, Intelligence (C4I) facilities performing critical time-urgent missions 
against a MII^STD-2169C, DOD HEMP Environment. It provides performance cri- 
teria for hardening critical DOD fixed facilities against nuclear HEMP using an 
electromagnetic shielded barrier and electrical surge arrestors, and test protocols to 
validate HEMP hardness. The provisions of MII^STD-188-125-1 were not devel- 
oped for protecting critical civil infrastructure networks such as the electric power 
grid or telecommunications. To effectively protect a system, the standard must be 
applied in its entirety in order to achieve the strict time requirements that DOD 
demands for its C4I systems. However, MIL STD 188-125-1 allows for building size 
scalability. For example, an entire civil facility may not be critical but only certain 
systems or subsystems that provide critical functions and fit into a room. In this 
case the room can be retrofit hardened into an EMP protected asset. 

MIL-STD-188-125-1 was formally reviewed on April 7, 2005 and determined to 
be the best guideline for DOD use in acquisitions. DTRA is currently in the process 
of reviewing MIL— STD-188-125-1 again this year, and plans to re-issue an update 
in about one year. On the critical infrastructure side, there are other power grid ini- 
tiatives being implemented by DHA, DOE, and FERC. 

MIL-STD 188-125-1 was designed to protect designated C4I facilities against the 
MIL-STD 2169C HEMP environment which is the Department’s nuclear high-alti- 
tude EMP threat. We are not aware of any tests that have shown that the standard 
is inadequate for the purpose for which it was developed. We are continuously re- 
viewing the standard and ways to improve our test protocols and security. 

If requested, we are prepared to give a briefing on MIL-STD-188-125-1 to any 
Member of Congress and their staffs. [See page 9.] 
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